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Original Communications. 


TO THE SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

Rev. AND DEAR BRETHREN—We have re- 
ceived your letter of 13th August 1828, by 
the hands of your committee. It gives us 
much satisfaction to learn from it, your fa- 
vourable opinion of our last communication 
to you, in which yousay, “a christian spirit 
seems to breathe.”’ This is the spirit which 
we wished it to breathe. For although we 
thought we had just cause to complain of 
your conduct in regard to some of our pro- 
fessed principles, yet we had no desire to 
aggravate your feelings by unbecoming as- 
perity. It may indeed be necessary in 
treating of the important matters in dispute 
between our respective churches to deal 
with the greatest plainness, but there can 
be no good reason to depart from that ‘‘meek- 
ness and gentleness” which is so ornament- 
al to the christian character. We hope we 
shall be able to keep this in remembrance 
in all our intercourse with you, but even 
should we be led to use any expression that 
may be deemed harsh, we trust you wil] not 
ascribe it to ‘a spirit of bitterness,” espe- 
cially as you are aware that “it is difficult 
to manage any thing of this nature without 
seeming harshness.” 

In your last communication, you say, that 
in giving an account of our principles in your 
Testimony, “as to quoting your words it 
was never proposed, we were writing a his- 
torical skeich of your sentiments according 
to our views and understanding of them.” 
This, dear brethren, is precisely the evil of 
which we complain. And we think that when 
you imputed to us the six tenets of which 
we have complained, and declared in your 
Testimony that we had been led to embody 
them in our ecclesiastical standards, as well as 
enclose them within quotation marks, that it 
was incumbent on you, as 2 matter of com- 
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mon honesty, to quote our words. We al- 
so think that when you attempted to write 
‘a historical sketch”? of our sentiments, it 
ought to have been done according to our 
views and understanding of them, and that 
you ought not to have imputed to us tenets 
which we utterly disclaim and have always 
disavowed. 

We had long observed with grief and 
concern your misrepresentations of some of 
our professed principles, and not knowing 
but these might have proceeded from mis- 
apprehension, we judged it would be dutiful 
to do something to make you acquainted 
with our views, lest otherwise we should 
have been chargeable with the guilt of suf- 
fering sin upon our brethren. We also 
judged it to be the most advisable course to 
send to you a friendly letter, and in it can- 
didly to point out to you the mistakes into 
which you had fallen, in the hope that you 
would be willing to correct them. In these 
favourable sentiments we were somewhat 
confirmed by your very friendly letter of 
2ist May, 1827, which we received from 
you in reply to our first communication. In 
that letter you declared your readiness to 
correct any misrepresentations into which 
you had fallen, ‘ Gladly,’’ you say in it, 
‘shall we correct any misrepresentations 
into which we have fallen, respecting things 
in controversy between our Fathers, and 
meet with open arms, brethren who har- 
monize with usin the great moral princi- 
ples and pious practices of the Reformation.’ 
You also informed us that you had referred 
the whole subject of difference between our 
respective churches to a committee of con- 
ference, who were appointed to correspond 
with us in any manner we might see cause 
to direct. 

Your frank ayowal of your intention to 
correct the miegiheeesstations into which you 
might have fallen, gave us much satisfaction, 
because it led us to hope for a speedy rep. 
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moval of those grounds of complaint which 
tend to widen the difference between us.— 
We accordingly named a committee to con- 
fer with yours. Andas you were not pre- 
pared to say that the writings of the Seces- 
sion never afforded ground to believe that 
the six tenets specified in our letter were 
principles of the Associate church in times 
past, we proposed that your committee 
should lay before ours, the passages in the 
subordinate standards in which you think 
they are contained. We determined on this 
course, because it appeared to us you could 
not reasonably object to it, and because in 
this way the matter might be speedily 
brought toa termination. We could not 
imagine you would call in question our right 
to declare what are our religious principles, 
and to appeal in support of the truth of our 
declaration to our judicial deeds and to what 
have always been, and still are, our subor- 
dinate standards, as the only exhibition of 
them by which our sentiments ought to be 
tried. And we had, as we thought, good 
reason to expect that you would either cor- 
rect the misrepresentations of which we have 
complained, or direct your committee to at- 
tempt a justification of them from our judicial 
deeds. 

It is therefore with deep regret that we 
learn from your letter that you have done 
nothing of this kind. By addressing your 
letter to the Synod, you also put it entirely 
out of the power of our respective commit- 
tees to do any thing in the matter. This 
we cannot help looking upon as somewhat 
inconsistent with the pledge given by you 
in your letter of 21st 7% 1827, in which 
you stated you had appointed a committee 
to correspond with us in any manner we 
might see cause to direct, and in reliance on 
this statement we had requested that your 
committee should lay before ours the passa- 
ges in our subordinate standards in which 
you might think the tenets in question were 
contained. But what has appeared to us 
most unreasonable, is, that you should per- 
sist in imputing to us tenets which we disa- 
vow, without even attempting to shew that 
they are contained in our standards. One 
design of our subordinate standards is to 
shew what we believe. We have openly 
espoused them, and we have solemnly and 
judicially approved of them as terms of min- 
isterial and christian communion, for the pur- 
pose of shewing to the world what are our 
religious’ opinions and principles. But as 
you have not attempted to prove that the 
six tenets imputed to us in your Testimony 
are contained in our subordinate standards, 
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we think we have reason to conclude that 
you have found it impossible. We hope, 
therefore, brethren, you will see it to be 
sinful and unjust to impute to us tenets 
which we refuse, and which you cannot find 
in our subordinate standards. 

You have indeed made some attempts to 
justify your conduct by some quotations 
from Gib’s Display of the Secession Testi- 
mony. Mr. Gib, as you very justly ob- 
serve, was an eminent writer, but his works 
have never been judicially approved by us, 
and are not, therefore, proper authority in a 
dispute which is limited to what is embodied 
in our ‘ecclesiastical standards.”? But if 
you would take the trouble to examine the 
Associate Presbytery’s Declaration and De- 
fence, as given by Mr. Gib, we think that 
you will be convinced that neither the As- 
sociate Presbytery nor Mr. Gib held any 
such sentiments as those which you have 
imputed to us. It would be unseasonable 
to enter upon any detailed account of this 
Treatise, in a communication of this nature ; 
yet it may be proper to notice that in ex- 
plaining the true state of the question about 
the authority of, and subjection to, the pre- 
sent civil government, the following gene- 
ral principles are laid down, viz: They, 
(the Associate Presbytery,) adhered to all 
that was held to be incumbent on magis- 
trates by the covenants of their reforming 
ancestors. They maintained that the con- 
nexion between magistrates and the people 
is of the nature of a contract—That civil go- 
vernment, both in its constitution and ad- 
ministration, ought to be agreeable to the 
word of God—That the commands of ma- 
gistrates ought not to be obeyed when in- 
consistent with the commands of God, and 
that the authority of usurpers and habitual 
tyrants ought in no case to be owned as 
binding on the conscience. These are the 
general principles laid down in the declara- 
tion and advocated in the Defence, as given 
by Mr. Gib, and he pleads for no obedi- 
ence that might be inconsistent with them. 
Now, brethren, we think you must see that 
these principles are diametrically opposed to 
those which you have imputed to us in your 
Testimony, and again in your last letter to 
us. In your Testimony, and in that letter, 
you represent us as holding : 

Ist. “* That nations favoured with the 
light of Divine Revelation are not under a 
positive and indispensible obligation to form 
their civil government by it as the supreme 
standard. And further, should these nations 
act in direct opposition thereto, still their 
deeds are to be viewed as valid.” 
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2d. “ That if the sanction of the consent 
of the majority be obtained, that will legiti- 
mate their government and the substance of 
their deeds must be considered as agreeable 
to the preceptive will of God, let the condi- 
tions otherwise be as sinful as they may.” 

3d. ‘* That there is no such thing as ty- 
ranny in any government on earth—if the 
government exists it is by the providence of 
God, and therefore his ordinance. Every 
providential government is preceptive.”’ 

Now the Defence is simply a vindication 
of the principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion, which, you will see, are directly op- 
posed to those which you have imputed to 
us. It isnot, therefore, to be expected that 


| there can be any thing in the Defence in- 


consistent with the Declaration, unless we 
were to suppose that the Associate Presby- 
tery attempted to defend principles which 
they did not hold and had not declared.— 
You have indeed produced some extracts 
irom the Defence in support of the charges 
which you have brought against us, but 
these are only part of the reasoning intended 
to illustrate some texts of scripture, quoted 
with a view to establish the principles laid 
down in the Declaration, and therefore it 
must be evident that the utmost that these 
extracts can possibly prove, is that the As- 
sociate Presbytery differed from the Re- 
formed about the meaning of the texts in 
question. 

In regard to the quotation from the Re- 
view of the Anti-government Scheme which 
has been produced by you to prove that Se- 
ceders maintain that ‘every providential 
government is preceptive ;”” it may be re- 
marked that an assertion made in an anony- 
mous pamphlet ought not to be considered 
as a sufficient ground for affirming that Se- 
ceders had embodied such a sentiment in 
their ecclesiastical standards, even were such 
a sentiment to be found in the pamphlet.— 
But, brethren, on examining again we think 
you will perceive that no‘such sentiment 
is contained in the extract you have made. 
In that passage it is expressly stated that the 
Associate Presbytery have nothing to say 
in defence of that magistracy which is mere- 
ly providential. Al! that is maintained, is, 
that the office of every magistrate chosen by 
the people is agreeable to the preceptive 
will of God in its rise and origin. Also 
in the extract taken from the Defence, the 
reasoning is all about the overthrowing of a 
distinction that has been made of those who 
are acknowledged as magistrates by civil 
society, into such as are so by the precep- 
tive will of God, and such as are so by his 


praeonie’ will only. Magistrates chosen 
y the people are viewed as preceptive in 
respect of the origin and validity of their of- 
fice, and it is only in this respect that the 
distinction is declared to be altogether 
groundless and absurd.” So that it appears 
to us that you have entirely failed in produc- 
ing even a plausible reason for imputing to 
us the three first tenets of which we have 
complained. 

But as we have reason to gus pes of your 
appeal to private productions and anonymous 
pamphlets in proof that the errors you spe~ 
cify “have been embodied into our subor- 
dinate standards,” so your conduct to us ap. 
pears still more strange in claiming a right 
to prove the same charge by finding these 
errors contained in the writings of brethren 
belonging to the Burgher side of the Seces- 
sion. Nor is your plea for this conduct ei- 
ther consistent with the witnessing charac- 
ter which you have assumed, or by any 
means relevant, even if the principle on 
which it rests were true. You disclaim the 
obligation of determining on which side the 
truth lies in the controversy between the 
Burghers and Anti-burghers, although vari- 
ous points, both of doctrine and practice have 
been involved in their disputes. Is_ this 
consistent with the diligence and fidelity of 
witnesses? And provided it be doubtful 
which of the two classes of Seceders has the 
legitimate claim to the birthright, you feel 
justifiable in imputing to one of them errors 
which they disown, merely because you 
find them held by the other. Will you not, 
brethren, be convinced, upon reflection, that 
to persist in such conduct would not be in- 
genuous ? 

Your answer to our fourth complaint is 
little more than a repetition of your former 
statements respecting our views about the 
Mediatory kingdom of Christ, and of which 
we have complained as being a misrepre- 
sentation of our principles on that subject.— 
We assert, in the plainest terms, “ that the 
mediatory kingdom of Christ extends to all 
persons and things.” But we djstinguisk 
between his essential and mediatory king- 
dom. As God over all and blessed forever, 
the right to govern the world essentially, be- 
longs to him, and he can no more cease to be 
the Supreme Ruler than he cease to be the 
Most High God. And to deny this, is, we 
think, to detract from the glory of his divini- 
ty. But while we maintain, for the honour 
of his Godhead, that his essential adminis- 
tration can neither be transferred nor laid 
aside for a single moment, we also assert 
that our Lord Jesus Christ “ has a dominion 
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over all thingsas Mediator.” “* The God of 
eur Lord Jesus Christ hath put all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be the head 
over all things to the church.”” Eph. i. 17— 
22. 

Your answer to our fifth complaint, though 
considerably perplexed by your confounding 
benefits which are common with those which 
are temporal, and then by opposing temporal 
to spiritual benefits, places your views on the 
subject of common benefits before us in a 
new light. We never, indeed, did believe 
that when you spoke of our Redeemer’s 
purchasing temporal benefits, you meant 
that he purchased them from * nihility”’ into 
existence, because we thought the idea of 
purchasing then supposed their previous 
existence. But we certainly did understand 
you to maintain that he purchased them in 
their “earthly and material nature,” to be- 
stow them upon the saints. But if you 
have fallen from this, and understand by the 
purchase of temporal benefits no more than a 
right which believers have to them as the 
children of God, and which is not common to 
them with unbelievers, then Seceders have 
always maintained that believers have this 
right secured to them in the covenant, and 
that their temporal benefits come to them in 
the channel of its blessing. If this be the 
case, it seems to us to take away every pre- 
tence for your saying that ‘‘ Seceders main- 
tain that cur Redeemer has not purchased 
temporal benefits for his saints.” 

Your remarks on our last complaint are 
precisely of the same character with those 
on the three first. The quotation from 
Gib’s Contemplations is not taken from our 
standards, and therefore is of no authority 
in this case. But even ff such a remark 
were found in our standards it is no way to 
the purpose. It is a mere supposition, made 
with a view to magnify the glory of divine 
grace. It takes for granted that had there 
been no covenant of grace, all mankind 
must have come to a most horrible end by 
the powerful and unmixed vengeance of 
God. And it further takes for granted that 
the children of wrath must have come into 
being before they could come to this end. 
Do you suppose that had there been no cov- 
enant of grace, the world would not have 
come toa most horrible end? Or do you 
suppose that all mankind would have come 
to this end without being born? For unless 
you make some supposition of this kind, we 
see not what objection you can have to the 
supposition of Mr. Gib, or how you can 
have arrived at the conclusion which you 
have drawn from his supposition. Surely 
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if there had been no covenant of grace, 
which is the case supposed, the world could 
not have stood otherwise than independent- 
ly of that covenant. But now that there is 
a covenant of grace the same conclusion can- 
not be drawn because the premises are total- 
ly different. 

To us it appears, even asto you, that the 
building of mercy is the ultimate end of Jeho- 
vah’s purposes,and to say that we ever denied 
this, is to do us great injustice. But we see 
nothing inconsistent with this in the suppo- 
sition mentioned above. We believe that 
the great end which Jehovah has in view, 
in all his works, is his own glory. To this 
great end many other ends are subordinate. 
The most prominent of which are, the re- 
demption and salvation of his people. For 
these ends, as well as for every other pur- 
pose which he accomplishes in it, God up- 
holds the world. Fromthese hints we trust 
that you see that you injure us greatly by 
representing us as maintaining ‘that the 
world stands not on purpose to exhibit the 
system of grace, but in order to bring into 
being the children of Adam that they might 
be punished by the curse of the covenant of 
works.”? 

Towards the end of your letter you say 
you are aware of the difficulty, yea, the im- 
possibility of our writing and speaking con- 
sistently on all the subjects involved in the 
fundamental difference between the two 
churches. We allow there is a contradic- 
tion, and a very glaring one, between our 
principles and your misrepresentations of 
them, but we can discover no contradiction 
in our principles themselves. You also ac- 
count for the contradiction which you have 
supposed by saying that we have set out as 
achurch on the principle of obedience for 
conscience sake to the British government, 
and consequently have been in a manner 
compelled to the arduous task of attempting 
to reconcile submission to the thrones of im- 
quity with allegiance to the throne of God. 
Brethren, we are sensible of the injustice of 
this imputation, but we think it our duty not 
to revile you in reply. However unpleas- 
ing it may be to us to have our sentiments 
thus misrepresented, yet we would rather be 
the subjects of such misrepresentation than 
the authors of it. We allow of no motive 
but a regard to truth for holding the profes- 
sion which we have made. Our forefathers 
were not afraid to bear testimony against 
the errors and corruptions of the British go- 
vernment, but they could not refuse to it 
that submission which the word of God re- 
quired. Jn this land of liberty we study to 
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follow their good example. We lament that 
there are so many corruptions In our govern- 
ment,and we mourn over them; yet we 
own it as a lawful government; we cheer- 
fully support it and conscientiously submit to 
it in all things lawful. In this we would 
rejoice to see you join with us, and that you 
would no longer regard our government as 


~ unlawful and our rulers as usurpers. 


We are sorry that you are not more afraid 
to speak evil of the dignities which are re- 
cognized in scripture as having their eXis- 
tence from, and being the ordinance of, God, 
at the very time these scriptures were penn- 
ed. Rom. xiii. 1. We refer to your calling 
them, (those Roman powers,) and if we 
mistake not, all the civil‘ powers that be” 
in Britain and America, ‘‘the ordinance of 
the devil for evil.” In the principle which 
leads you to this, lies the primary and fun- 
damental difference between us. And to 
this principle, we fear, together with that 
frequent wresting of certain texts of scrip- 
ture, which is necessary to support it, may 
be ascribed the misrepresentations of which 
we complain. 

In conclusion, brethren, we must again 
express our regret that you have not correct- 
ed the misrepresentations into which you 
have fallen respecting some of our principles, 
or at least attempted to shew from our stan- 
dards that you had some reason for making 
them. You have indeed said, in your letter, 


| that you do not feel yourselves obliged to be 


confined by such publications as we have de- 
But, dear brethren, 
you forget that you have already confined 
yourselves to these standards. We beg 
you to look again at what you have said in 
page 114 of Reformation Principles Exhibi- 
ted. There you will see you have distinct- 
ly stated that we, as achurch, have “ em- 
bodied in our Ecclesiastical Standards” these 


» six tenets of which we have complained.— 
~ After you have made such a statement, we 
© think you are bound to shew from our stan- 
| dards that we hold these tenets ; or if you can- 


not do this, we think you ought to acknowl- 
edge that you have misrepresented our sen- 
timents. We are aware that you cannot 


» shew from our standards that we now hold, 
' or that we have ever held, any such tenets, 


and we therefore hope that a regard to truth 
and honour will induce you to do us the jus- 
tice in this matter for which we believe you 
yourselves will be convinced we have a 
right to ask. 

But, brethren, whatever you may think 
proper to do in this matter, we have no cause 
to regret that we have entered into this cor- 
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respondence with you. We have gained 
something by it. We have now your own 
declaration that you do not charge us with 
believing your conclusions, which you have 
said in your Testimony, are sentiments em- 
bodied in our Ecclesiastical Standards. We 
have also your own admission that your 
conclusions, which you have called our sen- 
timents, in your Testimony, are only infer- 
ences which you yourselves have drawn, 
but whose legitimacy we have never ad- 
mitted. We hope that in addition to what 
you have already done, you will go a step 
further and frankly correct the misrepresent- 
ations of which we have so much cause to 
complain. 

Earnestly praying that the Great Head 
of the church may in this, and all other mat- 
ters, direct you into all truth and duty, 

We remain, Dear Brethren, &c. 
James Martin, Moderator. 
A. Heron, Clerk. 


—- 


REMARKS ON THE OBSERVATIONS OF A- 
H. ON THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE SYNODS OF THE ASSOCIATE AND 
REFORMED CHURCHES. 


Ir is certainly matter of regret, that dif- 
ferences should so long exist between church- 
es that are perfectly agreed on many impor- 
tant points of religion ; nor does the present 
correspondence seem to have the beneficial 
effect of removing existing differences.— 
Much less are A. H.’s observations caleu- 
lated to have this effect; for they are any 
thing but of a conciliatory tendency. He 
complains much of misrepresentation, &c. 
on the part of Reformed Presbyterians; but 
says he will not render railing for railing. 
Unfortunately his conduct contradicts this 
noble assertion ; for if there be not both 
slander and misrepresentation in his commu- 
nications, it is not unfair to say these de- 
formities never appeared in human compo- 
sition. Certainly it is something very awk- 
ward in one, who finds fault, and yet does 
the same things. I think A. H. has no 
right to complain of Reformed Presbyteri-- 
ans carrying animosities with them to a fo- 
reign land; for certainly if they have done 
so, he has not failed to follow their ungra- 
cious example. I mistake much if he can 
produce any thing from their writings more 
calumnious than what he himself employs. 
What could be his object but slander, when 
he associates Reformed Presbyterians with 
the Roman Antichrist ? for he says, “ With 
the exception of the Pope of Rome, their 
views of the constitution of civil magistra- 
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cy are singular and peculiar to themselves. 
If their principles be candidly compared with 
the following works, it will readily appear 
that many more are to be excepted besides 
the head of the Papal church: Magistracy 
Unvailed—Magistracy settled on its only 
true Scripture Basis—Rev. G. Thompson 
of the Burgher Church Essays on Christ’s 
Mediatory Kingdom—Conne xion between 
Church and State—The Magistrates Power 
Circa Sacra—Hill of Cumbernauld’s Sy- 
nod Sermon, on Isa. xlix. 23—M’Crie’s 
Statement of the Controversy between the 
General Associate Synod and the Protesting 
Brethren, on the Power of Civil Magis- 
trates respecting Religion, &c.—Brown’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, under the word 
Rule—Bond of the National Covenant— 
Solemn Leauge, Art. 3. 

I question much if Seceders can produce 
as many respectable writers of a different 
ecclesiastical connexion in support of their 
peculiar principles. A. H. says, page 388, 
‘** Tam not aware that there was any mate- 
rial difference between the Burghers and 
Anti-burghers, in their views on the subject 
of civil government.” By comparing the 
above writers of the Burgher church with 
their opponents of the Anti- burgher, he will 
perceive the difference to be very manifest. 

One charge is brought, which, if true, I 
by no means vindicate, but join in its con- 
deranation, viz: That the Reformed Synod 
give us quotations, wiich are only their own 
views and sentiments. Although I by no 
means consider it indispe »nsably re quisite that 
what are to be regarded as the principles of a 
church must be found in her acknowledged 
standards. It is almost unavoidable to re- 
gard as the principles of a church, what have 
been often written by members of that 
church, and no refutation offered in her ju- 
dicial character. 

The following, I apprehend, is a matter 
of mere vilification :— 

* They, (the Reformed church,) refuse to 
pay taxes directly by their own hands, but 
refuse not to pay them indirectly, by the 
hands of wives or children.”” This he calls 
a Reformed sort of logic; and if true, it is 
worthy of a worse name. Butis it really a 
fact, orisit false? Ican honestly say, though 
br ought up among them from my ‘boyhood, 
and I have read the most, if not all, of their 
writings, I never read or heard of such a 
thing: nor do J believe A. H. himself ever 
did. If so, the assertion is mere calumny. 
Yet there may be an involuntary payment, 
and that consistently with scripture, with- 
out what he calls, “the Jesuitical way.”— 
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Rom. xii. 5. Be subject not only for 
wrath, but for conscience’ sake.”? Subject 
for eunteinnee? sake is obedience in all 

to civil rulers as the ministers of God and 
the ordinance of God. But subject for 


,wrath’s sake, is an involuntary, or rather 


compulsory subjection, (when it can be done 
without violating the claims of conscience,) 
to prevent greater evil. 
apostle’s meaning, I confess my incapacity 
to comprehend his language. 

There is considerable sneering about the 
qualifications of civil rulers. I would ask. 
is the Scripture silent upon the subject ? 
If so, then the sarcasms may be just; if 
otherwise, they are a mocking of God. If 
the qualifications of rulers be not pointed 
out in the following and other passages, | 
must again confess my incapacity to com- 
prehend scripture. Deut. xvii. 15. ‘ Thou 
shalt in any wise set him king over thee, 
whom the Lord thy God shall choose.” 
But who are they whom the Lord doth 
choose? They are men of truth, such as 
fear God and hate covetousness. Ex. xiii. 
21. They are also brought to view as 
nursing fathers to the church; a terror to 
evil doers, and a praise to them that do well. 
Is not that a condemning charge brought 
against Israel, (Hos. iii. 4)—* They have 
set up kings, ‘but not by me; princes, and 
I knew it not”? On what is this charge 
founded, but that in the appointment of rulers 
they overlooked those qualifications requir- 
ed of them in the divine word? Nor can 
we expect that the same neglect where the 
Bible is enjoyed will be less offensive now 
than at any former period. If I misunder- 
stand or misapply the scriptures, I shall fell 
grateful to A. H., or any other, who will 
give a more legitimate interpretation of these 
and similar passages. Answer also this 
question—If we have nothing to do with the 
Scriptures in the appointment of civil rulers, 
why is so much said in scripture concerning 
them? If the following sentiments be cor- 
rect, then I confess the scriptures say noth- 
ing of the qualifications of civil rulers :— 
“They farther declare that the essential 
qualifications and duties of the magistrates 
were prescribed by the light of nature, and 
that his whole office respected the good and 
evil works of men, only as these affect the 
peace and order of civil society.”* It is 
certainly astonishing that in this, and what 
precedes it, concerning the right that the 
majority of any state or nation have to set 
up whatever form of government they judge 





* Display of the Principles of the Associate 
Presbytery of Pennsylvania, p. 33. 


If this be not the , | 
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or § best, there is no reference to scripture pre- 
ct Ff cept, or precedent ; no inquiry, hat saith 
ty the Lord upon the subject ? If it be so that 
nd the whole office of magistrates respects only 
for the good and evil works of men, as these 
ier affect the peace and order of society, then | 
me G earnestly ask why kings are called God’s, 
@,) and ministers of God? Why are they said 
the . to be nursing fathers to the church? They 


‘ity § shall bring their glory and honour unto her ; 
she shall suck the breasts of kings, &c. It 


the will certainly require a very peculiar kind 
sk. of logic to reconcile these passages and the 
ct? above quotations. . 

3 if I would also wish to know what a nation, 


{ FF enjoying divine revelation, has to do with 

© the light of nature. Many duties of parents 

' and children, husbands and wives, masters 
and domestics, are also prescribed by the 
light of nature: but how inconsistent to 
leave the infallible light of divine revelation 
to be guided by the dark glimmerings of na- 
ture’s light. If there would be inconsisten- 
cy in doing this, in respect of these relative 
duties, it must be much more so in respect 
of the great ordinance of mageinecy: in 
' which the divine honour, the good of society, 
and the interests of the church are so deep- 
ly concerned. Thus to divest magistracy of 
scripture qualifications, and view it merely 
in the light of nature, it can appear no more 
an ordinance of God, or rulers his ministers, 
) than the presidents of any civil associations. 
' I cannot but wonder that men of such emi- 
nence in religion, and who, in other things, 
rigidly adhere to the Bible, should at all 
™ mention the light of nature; much less 
© dwell upon it in respect to asubject on which 
~ the scriptures are so clear, so fuil and partic- 
"ular; but which, alas! are grieviously over- 
‘looked. Had A. H. regarded that Word, 
he never would have used such villifying 
language as he does page 300:—“ The 








rulers, common sense of mankind, however, has al- 
ering ways been against them. And no wonder, 
e cor- "for they expected their Reformed magis- 
- noth- - trate to purge out of his dominions all 
ers i— blasphemers, idolators, and false worship- 
sential pers, (that is, all kinds of worshippers, ex- 
strates cept the Reformed Presbytery and their 
e, and @ adherents ;) an exercise of the magistrates? 
od and _ power to which the common sense of man- 
ect the kind has always been greatly averse, espe- 

It is cially when it has been employed against 
1 what __ themselves.”” Were not blasphemers, adul- 
rat the _ terers, and false worshippers, purged out of 
» inant their dominions by the reforming kings of 
y judge Judah? In doing which they had the divine 


, approbation. If, then, Reformed Presby- 
Lssociate 4 


terians hold that such acts of administration 
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belong still to the civil otlice, they are only 
maintaining whe. the word of God requires, 
and it will be tg them not a matter of a mo- 
ment’s concern, whether the common sense 
of mankind be with or against them. The 
word of God, and notthe common sense of 
mankind, is the rule of human conduct: and 
these are often opposed the one to the other. 
I think it would have been a more wor- 
thy undertaking in A. H. to have shewn 
wherein the two churches were agreed, and 
tried to have brought them to a closer agree- 
ment, than thus to cast fire-brands and ar- 
rows of death: magnifying differences, and 
even making misrepresentations which must 
be injurious, but can in no respect be bene- 
ficial to the cause of truth. Both churches 
are agreed on the great and leading doctrines 
of Christianity ; and on all the religious part 
of the Reformation. But it would seem 
from the work already quoted, that the Se- 
cession church has never acknowledged the 
civil part of the Reformation, page 68 :— 
** As to what may be called the civil part of 
these covenants, it is what we neither have, 
nor ever had, any thing to do with.” As 
this, in my apprehension, virtually mvolves 
a rejection of magistracy as the ordinance of 
God, I think it is the chief obstruction in the 
way of a scriptural union ; for two cannot well 
walk together where they are so far from 
being agreed. I am glad to learn that steps 
are now taken to unite the two churches of 
the same names in Scotland; and would be 
still more glad were this really effected, both 
there and here, upon a scriptural basis: and 
for this, all that is requisite, is, that watch- 
men lay aside all prejudice and partiality, 
and view subjects of dissension with a single 
eye in the glass of the divine Word. And 
may the god Shepherd of Israel hasten the 
time when there shall be but one fold, as 
there is but one Shepherd; and unanimity 
shall be the blessed privilege of the church. 
I shall be glad that some better qualified, 
and more immediately interested, give a 
more expanded view of the subjects of dis- 
pute, in the light of the divine Word. In 
the mean time I hope the editor of the Re- 
ligious Monitor will be candid and kind 
enough to give insertion to this short reply, 

and so much oblige his very obedient, 

J. D. 
—-— 

SIGNS OF 


THE TIMEs. 


(Continued from Vol. 6.) 


I nave already had occasion to advert to 
the opposition made to creeds and confes- 
sions as one of the necessary consequences 
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of the popular measures of the day ; but it 
deserves to be placed in a more prominent 
light and ar? as a sign of the times. 
So long as men were led, in pursuing out 
their general principles, to act indirectly 
against them; or, so long as a formal at- 
tack on them was managed by a solitary 
individual or two, it was not necessary to 
give it so conspicuous a po. But when 
opposition to them is made a principle of as- 
sociation, and parties are forming upon it 
here and there throughout the christian world, 
the case is widely different. When such a 
fact stares the world in the face as the fol- 
lowing extract sets forth, it is time to con- 
sider this opposition to creeds as a promi- 
nent feature in the present aspect of the 
times. 

“‘We cannot conclude this sketch with- 
our expressing with the more sensible part of 
the community, our grief and indignation that 
the anniversary of any useful christian socie- 
ty, as this is, should be made the vehicle of 
venting spleen, and of pouring out illiberal, 
harsh, and cynical reflections on other home 
missionary societies ; or of preaching on the 
ears of an abused christian community the 
suicidal heresy of rejecting Creeds and 
Confessions, and of abjuring all constitu- 
ted church courts! We state distinctly, 
for the information of all the friends of the 
Dutch church, and of our brethren of the 
great and flourishing board of missions of the 
General Assembly ; that, as we heard, and 
as many others heard, all this was actually 
done at the anniversary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society.’* 

Here was a meeting of public men taking 
upon them to lead in the concerns of Christ’s 
kingdom, and calling on fellow Christians to 
rally round them for support of their mea- 
sures; treating creeds and church courts 
with contempt. Many are on the way to 
join them who have not yet arrived. Oth- 
ers are just setting out, and the road which 
leads directly thither is now regarded as the 
great highway of religion and christian 
charity, viz: Catholic, or free communion. 
IT admit that many good men and learned 
divines may be travelling that way, who 
have not the most remote idea of going the 
length of this society; and that some are 
halting and loudly protesting against parting 
with creeds and regularly constituted church 
courts: but still that is the way thither, and 
thousands are passing onward without com- 
punction or delay. And whatever these 
others may now feel about the matter, they 





* Religious Monitor, No. 2, Vol. vi. 


may be assured that Creeds and Catholic 
communion cannot long keep in sight of 
each other, and themselves will, in the 
event, be obliged to bid adieu to the one or 
the other. When we reflect how many 
hold their Confession with a slack hand, and 
what greater numbers still have no confes- 
sion, yet claim religion and its name ; it ap- 
pears more than a peradventure that the no 
creed professors will become a great and 


overwhelming party, and that the friends of 7 
Creeds and church courts will be the few, ~ 
Already ~ 
the opposition is great and widely spreading, — 
and the havoc it is making is proudly called 
‘the march of mind,” and ‘‘ the moral revo- = 


and borne down on every side. 


lution.” 
A question now arises, Of what is this a 
sign? To me it appears to be chiefly this: 


many of these Creeds were framed, especi- 
ally the Westminster Confession, against 
which the most deadly thrusts are making ; 
so, it is either a spirit of friendship to Pope- 
ry, or the spirit of Popery itself, that now 
attempts to remove them: and I believe the 
latter. 


of God. There is at present a loud call to 
witness against its abominations and super- 
stitions. For there is a rapid and a surpris- 
ing increase of Roman Catholics, both in 
Britain and in thiscountry. A late number 
of the Monitor stated a computation of their 
whole number in the United States to be 
500,000. <A Jesuit states that the number 
of that persuasion in Boston in A. D. 1790, 
was 160; in 1800 it was 180 ; in 1810 it was 
720; in 1820 it was 2120; and this year, 
1830, it is not less than 7040. What but a 
spirit very near akin, atleast, to that of Pope- 
ry, could, at such a time, pull down with 
contempt those subordinate standards that 
are so well adapted to distinguish the ar- 
mies of the Lamb from those of the old ser- 
pent? <A [repeat it, that free communion 
is the parent that hath brought it forth. 
The opposition is not to this or that Creed, 
because of exception taken to some of its te- 
nets ; but to all creeds, on supposition even 
that they are doctrinally correct. Truth it- 
self, with the undefined reserve of some es- 
sentials, is now only a secondary considera- 
tion ; and therefore, true or erroneous, is no 
longer a question with respect to Creeds. 
But the quarrel is, they are not charitable 
or liberal. They forbid all those who pro- 
fess to believe in Jesus, and are in good stand- 
ing in their own society, to sit down at the 


that, as it was in opposition to Popery that © | 


For there is still as great need as 7 
ever to keep a broad line of demarcation 7 
between that fellowship and the true church 
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1g . 5 
Wthe age of Luther ?”* 
which these churches came into being, is du- 
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able of the Lord. Whereas charity gives 
ree access to all whom she can judge may be 
‘hristians. And she dares not refuse indis- 
icriminately Roman Catholics. It is not 
xceedingly rare for some to go, in senti- 
ment, thus far; and virtually to charge the 
efurmation with schism. ‘Surely the 
amount of evil,” says Dr. Dickie, “ which 
he church has realized since the era of the 
Reformation, from the variety of sects into 
wwhich she has been divided, and the unfor- 
jidding, not to say hostile, measures which 
these sects have pursued towards each other, 
as equalled all that schism could be expect- 
1d to produce. What may we suppose to 








“he the amount of benefit lost to the cause of 





“ss 


Phrist from divided counsels and energies ex- 
if jended in mutual opposition on the part of 
“the different churches called Reformed since 
When the way in 











; considered ; that they rose up in different 





Fations, at some small distances of time, by 
)#he instrumentality of a few gifted men, 


rithout concert or knowledge of each other 


) at the first, and that they never organized 
: _into one Reformation church ; I can conceive 









































himself; but that this way of remedy per- 
ctly agrees with the principles of christian 
Fellowship which he sets forth in his letter, 
"@s also with the principle of no creeds, is, 
think, undeniable. It is precisely the 
urse which many did pursue at the Re- 
aeece There were many things against 
Which they complained, but for fear of 
aking schisms they remained in the mo- 
er church. And what other thing can 
natively follow the removal of Creeds 
the Protestant churches reverting into the 
Howship of the Roman church, and the 
sing sight, gradually, of all distinctions 
Between the one and the other. Some 
ovements towards this are publicly made 
@lready in the church of England. A cler- 
yman of high distinction in that church has 
published several sermons in which he open- 
and strenuously advocates union betwixt 
e churches of England and Rome, and the 
Christian Review considers them a fair spe- 
timen of the doctrines held on the same sub- 
_ by a large number in the church of Eng- 
Aand.f If that church should make the mo- 
tion first, there is no room to doubt wheth- 
* Letters on Communion, p. 27. 
7? See Rel. Mon., Vol. 6, p, 382. 
Von, yu. 
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er she will be seconded by other denomina- 
tions or not. Many under different names 
are even now prepared to give the kiss of 
charity to thet mother of harlots. And why 
not? It is yet undetermined what are all 
the truths that are to be held as essentials, 
aud she has ever held a great many, per- 
haps all that are deemed necessary to salva- 
tion. She is a defender of the doctrine of 
three divine persons in one divine essence. 
She holds the two natures, the Godhead 
and manhood of Christ in one person. She 
does not deny the merits of his obedience 
and passion. She holds the necessity of 
supernatural grace in regeneration, and pro- 
gressive sanctification. She holds the res- 
urrection of the body and the last judgment. 
Many large parties, it is true, within her 
wide domain have impugned these truths, 
and almost every other truth peculiar to rev- 
elation; but others again have defended 
them. She holds a great many dogmas that 
virtually overthrows the believer's faith ; 
but still it cannot be denied that she pro- 
Ffesses to hold all these truths in form.— 
How then, in the present undecided state of 
the question as to what are the essentiais, 
can it be consistently denied that she holds 
them? And if she holds the essentials, why 
exclude her from christian fellowship? She 
holds, it is true, a great many things not 
very essential ; such as the Pope’s infallibili- 
ty—his power to pardon sin—works of su- 
pererrogation—the worshipping of images— 
purgatory, &e. &c. But every party has 
its peculiar views of things, and these are 
some of hers; and why may charity not find 
some favourable construction to put upon 
them? So must free communion and no 
creed partizans reason, if they will be con- 
sistent; and my fear is that in this respect, 
at least, they will be consistent. 

1 would also call the reader’s attention to 
what has an obvious bearing on this subject, 
viz: that cotemporary with free communion 
and the no creed spirit, there is a wonderful 
abatement of protestant jealousy, and watch- 
fulness against Roman Catholic intrigue and 
the growth of their influence. It is confi- 
dently asserted that they are much reformed 
now, and have fallen from many of their 
most offensive tenets—that they have as a 
body been grossly misrepresented and slan- 
dered by Protestants—that our reforming 
fathers were a set of unconpromising bigots, 
who stuck at trifles, and fools who threw 
away their life needlessly ; and that if those 
sects who cry out most against them had had 
the same power and opportunity, they would 
, . : y 
have persecuted likewise, Whether these 
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things are true or dalv@, is not at present the 
question—but whether do they idicate an 
abatement of that watchful jealousy which 
once characterized the true friends of the 
Reformation, or not? Or rather do they 
not evidence that it has ceased its watch- 
ings and fallen asleep. More than this, 
there is even a confidence put in them of no 
ordinary degree. Protestants, even Pres- 
byterians, are not afraid to send their sons 
to Roman Catholic seminaries. Parents are 
not afraid to send their infant children to 
Catholic schools. In some of which, too, 
the old way of teaching by pictures is re- 
vived. The use of pictures on a large scale 
seems again to be coming in fashion.  Pic- 
tures of Christ rejected have been, on some 
occasions, already made the subject of lec- 
turing by Protestant divines! By this me- 
thod the church was once nearly brought 
off from the worship of the living God, to 
worship dumb idols, and who will say that 
it may not again succeed? Yet Protestant 
confidence seems to continue easy. Catho- 
lics are not only admitted into Bible and oth- 
er popular associations, on the same footing 
with others, but if I mistake not, their pre- 
judices are humored, and our Bibles, conse- 
quently, many of them, at least, are filled 
with their abominable pictures; and this is 
done at a time when Protestants are per- 
emptorily refused a Bible with a metre 
translation of the inspired Psalms. And 
here I am forcibly reminded of the late dis- 
closures of confidence and favour towards 
Roman Catholics on the part of the Board 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and their numerous patrons throughout that 
kingdom. Particularly in their large grants 
of the scriptures to be bound up and circulat- 
ed with the Apocrypha, and their giving 
three hundred pound sterling per annum 
to the Catholic, Leander Van Ess, for be- 
ing at the trouble of circulating them. And 
our American Bible Society so far concur- 
red in this confidence in Catholics, but vile 
treachery to Protestants, as to circulate the 
Scriptures in this hemisphere with the Apoc- 
rypha. And if it makes not for the same 
thing, what does it mean that it is so diffi- 
cult to obtain a family Bible without the 
or ? 

The late Act of the British government 
in their favour, drew from a large portion of 
that nation a powerful expression of feeling 
which perfectly accords with the remark | 
have made ; and it was loudly echoed from 
the western shores of the Atlantic. But 
how does all this look? Js it not like the 
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So 
walls of separation fallmg down, aud every 
thing preparing for an amalgamation ? 
Consider farther, that there is a general 
and great falling off in vital religion at pre- 
sent. We, of the present generation, have 
fallen from the love of espousals. Toa sur. 
prising extent we have forgot the mighty 
works which God wrought for us and our 7 
fathers. The way of commanded duty is © 
forsaken, and we follow after vanity and are 
become vain. We have forsaken the foun- 7 
tain of living waters for broken and empty 
cisterns. We practise wicked works with 
the wicked, and ‘that judicial blindness has 
fallen upon us which still says, “ I am not 7 
polluted, I have not gone after Baalim.”— 
Many have made the fearful determination 
which says, ‘‘ There is no hope, we have 
loved strangers and after them we will go.” 
The lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, 
and the pride of life, are breaking over all 
restraints. And a great moral apathy pre- 
vails, which feels no concern at the most 
daring atheism and hornble blasphemy, and 
no alarm at the most desolating and terrible 
judgments. Public men, in Church and 


State, are leaders in defection. False pro-7 | 


phets abound, who run without being sent, 
and say—The Lord saith—and he has not 
spoken: and prophecy lies, and cry peace! 
peace! when there is no peace. A spirit 
of delusion prevails, by which many are 
persuaded that this is a time signally bles- 
sed by the most copious effusions of the 
Holy Spirit—that there are great and ef- 
fectual revivings taking place-—a new era— 
a moral revolution—the Millennium—that 
some of Zion’s heralds have a power to 
work little less than miracles; yea, noth- 
ing less at all, if so be that the people 
had faith sufficient for it,—several vile im- 
postors have received no small attention.— 
Yet with all this we are a generation that 
have a form of godliness, and make great- 
er and louder pretensions to religion, than 
all that have gone before us. iNow is a 
time in which any error and delusion, how- 
ever gross, will make a large party—in- 
stance the dogmas of Swedenbourg—and any 
innovation on the worship and institutions 
of God, however abominable and impious, 
will be allowed to pass; and we are ina 
fair way to be very soon in a state of pre- 
paration, both in the strain of sentiment and 
the tone of moral and religious feeling, fora 
general amalgamation. If mercy prevent 
not, we shall soon sink to the level of Pop- 
ish corruption and apostacy ; and perhaps, 
hike Israel, who did worse than the nations 
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WH that were before them, we may, in some 

eneral yepatticulars, fall even below it. 

tt pre- It is hardly to be expected that the Pope 
, have vill again be very powerful in the political 
oan. vorld. Civil and political rights are too 
nighty ell understood and too highly prized to suf- 
nd our er it. Neither may the very grossest of 
luty is is abominations again become generally 
me He alatable to the taste of the religious ; but 
: iam, he spirit of Popery is a different thing 
empty rom both these. It can pass out of * one 
. aa orm into another that is better adapted to 
Lie os ts purpose. It has done as much a hun- 
m not ummmred times already. We know that when 
i dolatry could no longer be suffered to ap- 
real ar in her ancient habit, she found her way 
aiid nto forms that were called Christian, and 30 
ll go.” Pontinued and held her place. And if the 
Yi—, 0 g other of harlots and abominations of the 
ea PParth, will but lay aside her outer garments, 
' Vand appear somewhat in the Protestant cos- 
y pe me, for aught that appears she may again 
adaagane e caressed by the world. a 
‘J. one Many that are wise enough in other 
terrible . ~< ; . 
| , things to be teachers, cannot form an idea of 
ch and ~ Popery but as connected with its adventi- 
se pro- ae fious circumstances—its seven sacraments— 
1g me, Hs holy water—its fire of purgatory—its 
has -  Fisible head, the Pope, &c. But its ‘spirit 
peace: ean live without these. It did so before 
A. spirit TBhey were invented and therefore may do 
any are after they are laid aside. It lived so 
ly bles- rly as the days of the apostles, and there- 
| of the re there need be no astonishment if I say 
and ef- at in times as pure and as enlightened as 
henge irs, it may live. 
m—that ® Inevery possible form in which it can ap- 
ywer to ar, it may be certainly known by its pre- 
a, noth- SR eidine virtually to sit in the seat of God, 

people and to exercise that authority and power in 
vile im- e affairs of religion, which belong only 
ntion.— Jesus Christ the King of Zion. Since 
tion that “Gs first existence it has been setting up and 
> great lling down in those things over which 
on, than od claims the sole and absolute authority, 
ow is a in doctrines, government, discipline, wor- 
nm, how- ip, and christian manners. In this way 
rty—n- lely did it build up that mighty and mon- 
-and any rous system of wickedness, superstition and 
stitutions es, of which the Pope has long heen the 
lmplous, isible head. 

are ina “T shall willingly endeavour,” says Dr. 
» of pre- wen, “‘to make good against all the world, 
nent an¢ hat the principle that the church hath pow- 
ing, fora er to institute and appoint any thing, or 
prevent — @eremony belonging to the worship of'God, 
| of Pop- Rither as to matter or manner, beyond the 
perhaps, rderly observance of such circumstances 


- natious ss necessarily attend such ordinances as 


Whrist himself has instituted. lies at the bot. 
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tom of all the horrible superstition and 
idolatry, of all the confusion, blood, perse- 
cution, and wars, that have for so long a 
season spread themselves over the face of 
the christian world, and that it is the design 
of a great part of Revelation to make a dis- 
covery of this truth.””* 

That principle, then, whichis neither more 
nor less than the arrogant claim of the hu- 
man will to occupy the place of the Divine, 
as above stated, was, in the judgment of that 
ereat man, the soul of Popery. And if 
that be it, we shall not find much difficulty 
to discover it at work in the Reformation 
churches, setting up and pulling down ona 
large scale. Many things now taught for 
doctrine, respecting the first transgression, 
—the power of human nature in its unre- 
generate state—the new birth—justification 
before God, and respecting the Godhead— 
the Divine purposes—the person and work 
of the Redeemer—and every peculiarity of 
the way of salvation, which are only the 
commandments of men, by which the pure 
doctrine according to godliness is corrupted. 

As of late there have been bold attempts 
to set aside all Confessions and standard 
works, and to throw off the authority of 
church courts ; we may, with fairness, infer 
that the order of the church, as settled in 
these, does not accord with the sentiments 
of the age; which yet have not been, and 
cannot be, proved to be contrary to the 
word. 

It is confessed that a spirit of innovation 
characterizes the times, and all things must 
undergo a change. They say the religious 
world is now undergoing a moral revolution, 
and a new order of things must take place. 
And this is true, in fact. The entire order 
established by the Reformers, which was 
truly seriptural, is deranged—al] things are 
set loose from their foundations. It is the 
spirit of the times not to have fixed senti- 
ments, or firmly established practice, in reli- 
gious matters at all, that so there may be a 
perfect liberty to coalesce and co-operate on 
all sides. But this is to place the whole 
faith and practice of the church under the 
direction of human prudence. 

If ruts is the sprrit of Popery, it is no 
great marvel that so many of the old super- 
stitions and popish things are respected— 
that the holy days should still be noticed— 
that the gospels should be kissed in swear- 
ing—that a speech should be delivered over 
the corpse at the grave. We may, by the 
same means, also, understand how lordly 
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episcopacy is so little offensive to many 
Presbyterians—how the meeting-houses of 
the latter must be dedicated, and in some 
cities, vie in splendor, and their ministers in 
high living, with Catholic chapels and Catho- 
Jic priests ;—how the organ finds employ- 
ment in their worship, and a choir of giddy 
youths are burdened with the performance 
of all the praise in the congregation. This 
explains how the diploma of D. D., insti- 
tuted by Pope Eugeuius HI, gives such a 
relish to the study of Divinity. When 
once we know that it is the spirit of Pope- 
ry that is giving life and motion to all new 
and popular things, all these things, and ma- 
ny others of the same pedigree, are perfect- 
ly plain. 

This also explains how a judicial testimo- 
no and witness bearing, (which two things 
were the glory of reforming times, and the 
badge of fidelity to Jesus Christ,) are so de- 
tested and reviled by those who still profess 
to be friends to reformation practices. It 
did seem strange that those who are ac- 
knowledged to be orthodox, and avow it to 
be the principle end of their association to 
preserve the whole truth and order of the 
church, as appointed by Christ, pure and en- 
tire, should not be so much as reckoned 
among the churches,—that it should seem 
necessary to caution against them and their 
principles, more than against any other— 
and that they should be a sect every where 
spoken against. But if the spirit of Pope- 
ry is again prevailing and pervading all, it 
is strange no longer. Such principles and 
people it never could endure. It has often 
done its utmost to exterminate them from 
the earth. It pursued the Waldenses, a 
people that would bear testimony to the truth 
at all hazards, with the most savage cruelty 
for five hundred years. And the bitter gall 
of asps which it is now pouring out on the 
friends of present truth, proves it to be the 
same spirit still ; and as soon shall I be per- 
suaded that hell, which conceived and 
brought it forth, is reformed and molified, 
as that 1¢ is so. The fire is only slumbering 
under the ashes, but not extinguished. When 
God's (wo witnesses are slain, and their dead 
bodies lying in the street of the great city, 
this spirit will be satiated, and at rest, and 
not before. If we will only bear in mind 


that it is the spirit of things that we are 
now endeavouring to try, and not their visi- 
ble form; and will but attend to what is 
done with public sanction and applause ; it 
may both surprise and alarnr us to find how 
many things seem to he done in the true 
spirit of Popery. 
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The Pope pretended to pardon sin ; fox 
some small consideration in money. This 
was sometimes more and sometimes less, 
according as he rated the aggravations of the 
offence. None among Protestants pretend 
to such power. All will concur in regard- 
ing the proud blasphemy with indignation 
and abhorrence, and in so doing think them- 
selves sufliciently remote from it. But ii 
by making a donation to some of the reli- 
gious or charitable institutions of the day, it 
be next to certain that we shall thereby ob- 
tain the name of “pious and charitable,” 
where is the great difference? If a man 
has piety and charity he is infallably m a 
state of acceptance with God ; and the man 
whose sins are pardoned is no more. If 
pardon and charity are put in the balance of 
the sanctuary, it will be found that they have 
exactly the same weight of evidence for a 
man’s being delivered from the curse of God. 
The means for obtaining this boon, in both 
the cases mentioned, are the same—the giv- 
ing of a little money for the service of reli- 
gion. ‘This is a cheap way of “ getting re- 
ligion.”” Crucifying the flesh, with the af- 
fections and lusts, is dispensed with; and 
for this reason alone, thousands and tens of 
thousands will be willing to have it, that are, 
in the sight of God, as remote from it as the 
Roman devotee is from pardon by the Pope’s 
dispensation. They who are pleased to rate 
this as matter of mere compliment, are ei- 
ther strangely ignorant of human weakness, 
vanity and pride, or they sport with it at 
prodigious expense, or both. That they do 
virtually pronounce on the state of the soul, 
cannot reasonably be denied. Their sen- 
tence is published to the world through the 
medium of the public prints, and the multi- 
tude acquiesce in it. And too often, we 
fear, the persons whom it concerns, believe 
and adopt it as acriterion of their true char- 
acter. Alas for it! when they do. Both 
their pride and their legal bias are gratified. 
Their consciences obtain a temporary but a 
false peace, and their attention is diverted 
from a personal and habitual dependence on 
the imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
which alone can entitle to peace and recon- 


ciliation with God; and thus the danger of 


eternally losing their souls is ten fold increas- 
ed. And all this is done by masters in our 
Israel! 
the souls of men? 

But the sentence is not always of the 
most flattering kind. They who can acquit 
can also condemn ; and this spirit of Popery, 
true to its character, does both. Them who 
from conscientious difficulties, hold their hard 
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from supporting popular schemes, it denoun- 
ces as void of piety and charity. With- 
out a blush or a hesitation, the revivalist, as 
he is called, will declare to your face—* Sir, 
youare going to hell—you will be damned ” 
In his report, he states in positive terms 
that ‘So many are serious—so many are 
hopeful, and so many are converted and re- 
joicng.” In the speeches made at the 
grave of the deceased, the company are in- 
formed that the departed spirit has taken its 
flight to the regions of paradise, and has 
jomed the hallelujahs above—or, it has sunk 
into the lake of fire, where the worm dies 
not and the fire is not quenched. Is not 
this the mouth that speaketh great swelling 
words ?—Is it not he who claimed the keys 
of Peter with which he might open and 
shut heaven and hell at pleasure ? 
(To be Continued.) 


Selections. 


‘DICK’S PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE. 


Tuis is a neat duodecimo volume, of about 
300 pages, from the press of Messrs. G. & 
C. & H. Carvill, New-York. We have 
read it with much interest, and design to 
give extracts from time to time, which we 
believe will not be unatceptable to our 
readeis. In pursuance of this design we 
shall give an extract from the preface, 
which will shew the nature of what may be 
expected : 

*‘It was originally intended to publish 
what is contained in Parts II. and ILL. with- 
out any dissertation on the evidences of a 
future state as deduced from the light of na- 
ture—taking the immortality of man for 
granted, on the authority of Revelation.— 
But, on second thought, it was judged ex- 
pedient, for the sake of general readers, to 
exhibit a condensed view of those arguments 
which even the light of reason can produce 
in favour of the immortality of man. In 
this department of the volume, the author 
has brought forward several arguments 
which, he is not aware, have been taken 
notice of by ethical writers, when treating 
on this subject. He has endeavoured to il- 
lustrate these and the other arguments here 
adduced, in minute detail, and in a popular 
manner, soas to be level to the comprehen- 
sion of every reader; and he trusts, that 
the force of the whole combined, will be 
found to amount to as high a degree of mor- 
al demonstration as can be expected in rela- 


tion to objects which are not cognizable by 
the eve of sense. 


‘“« The greater portion of what is contain- 
ed in Part III. having been written above 
eight years ago, several apparent repeti- 
tions of facts alluded to in the preceding 
Parts, may, perhaps, be noticed by the eriti- 
cal reader; but, in general, it will be found, 
that where the same facts are repeated, they 
are either exhibited in a new aspect, or 
brought forward to elucidate another subject. 

‘“‘The practical reflections and remarks 
embodied in the last Part of this work, will 
not, the author is persuaded, be considered 
by any of his readers, as either unnecessa- 
ry, or unappropriate to the subjects treated 
of in the preceding parts of this volume. It 
is of the utmost importance that every indi- 
vidual be convinced, ‘that he cannot be sup- 
posed a candidate for a blessed immortal- 
ity, unless the train of his affections, and 
the general tenor of his concuct, in some 
measure correspond to the tempers and dis- 
positions, and the moral purity which prevail 
in the heavenly state.” 

“‘ The sketches contained in Parts II. and 
III. of this work, being chiefly intended to 
illustrate the connexion of science with the 
scenes of a future world, and the aids which 
its discoveries afford, for enabling us to form 
some conception of the perpetual improves 
ment of its inhabitants in knowledge and fe- 
licity—I shall endeavour, in this First Part, 
to exhibit a condensed view of some of those 
evidences which prove the immortality of 
the soul, and the eternal destination of man. 

** This is an inquiry far more interesting 
and important, to every individual of man- 
kind, than any other which comes within the 
range of the human mind. Next to the Be- 
ing of a God, the doctrine of the immortali- 
ty of man lies at the foundation of all reli- 
gion, and of all the animating prospects 
which can cheer us in this land of our pil- 
grimage. Remove fromthe mind the be- 
lief of a future ‘existence, and the hope of 
immortality, and religion becomes a shadow, 
life a dream, and the approach of death a 
scene of darkness and despair. —_— this 
short question, ‘‘ Js man immortal, or is 
he not?” depends all that is valuable in 
science, in morals, and in theology,—and 
all that is most interesting to man as a social 
being, and as a rational and accountable in- 
telligence. If he is destined to an eternal 
existence, an immense importance must at- 
tach to all his present affections, actions, and 
pursuits; and it must be a matter of infi- 
nite moment, that they be directed in such a 
channel as will tend to carry him forward, 
in safety, to the felicities of a future world. 
But if his whole existence be circumscribed 
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within the circle of a few fleeting years, 
man appears an enigma, an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon in the universe, human life a mys- 
tery, the world a scene of confusion, virtue 
a mere — the Creator a capricious be- 
ing, and his plans and arrangements an in- 
extricable maze. 

“There is too much reason to believe 
that the indifference to religion which so 
generally prevails, especially among those 
who are raised a little above the vulgar 
throng, and the unhallowed propensities and 
vicious practices to which it gives rise—are 
owing, ina considerable degree, to the want 
of a full conviction of the reality of a fu- 
ture existence, or to some doubts which hov- 
er about the mind, in relation to this im- 
portant point. There is no man, however 
insensible to the obligations of religion, that 
can fully satisfy his own mind, or the minds 
of others, that the idea of a future world isa 
mere chimera. On the contrary, the possi- 
bility, and even the probability, of the truth 
of man’s eternal destiny, will, at certain 
seasons, force themselves upon the minds 
even of the most careless and profane. Yet, 
it is amazing to consider with what ease and 
indifference multitudes of this description can 
glide down the stream of time, under the 
awful uncertainty whether it will land them 
in the shades of annihilation, the realms of 
bliss, or the regions of endless woe. ‘‘ Be- 
tween us and these three periods, or states,” 
says a celebrated French writer, ‘ no bar- 
rier is interposed but life, the most brittle 
thing in all nature; and the happiness of 
heaven being certainly not designed for 
those who doubt whether they have an im- 
mortal part to enjoy it, such persons have 
nothing left, but the miserable chance of an- 
nihilation, or of hell. There is not any re- 
flection which can have more reality than 
this, as there is none which has greater 
terror. Let us set the bravest face on our 
condition, and play the heroes as artfully 
as we can, yet see here the issue which 
attends the goodliest life upon earth! It is 
in vain for men to turn aside their thoughts 
from this eternity which awaits them, as if 
they were able to destroy it, by denying it 
a place in their imagination. It subsists an 
spite of them; it advances unobserved ; 
and death, which is to draw the curtain from 
it, will, in a short time, infallibly reduce 
them to the dreadful necessity of being for 
ever nothing, or for ever miserable.” — 

To treat a subject, so interesting and mo- 
mentous, with levity and indifference—to 
exert all the energies of the soul in the pur- 
snit of objects. which a few years at most 
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will snatch for ever from their embrace, 
and never to spend one serious hour in re- 
flecting on what may possibly succeed the 
present scene of existence, or in endeavour- 
ing to find some light, to clear up the doubts 
that may hang over this important inquiry, 
and to treat with derision and scorn those 
who would direct them in this serious inves- 
tigation—is not only foolish and preposter- 
ous, but the height of infatuation and of mad- 
ness. It is contrary to every principle on 
which reasonable men act, in relation to the 
affairs of the present world. To retain the 
profits of a lucrative business, or to prevent 
the loss of fortune, or of honour, a man will 
sometimes strain every nerve, stretch every 
faculty, deprive himself of sleep, submit to 
numerous privations, encounter the raging 
elements, and brave the dangers of the 
ocean. Nay, he will often be overwhelmed 
with despondency at the slightest inconven- 
iences, and will pass whole weeks and 
months in sullenness and chagrin, for an 
imaginary affront, or for the loss of a few 
pounds, while, at the same time, he remains 
perfectly indifferent, and without the least 
emotion, in regard to the unknown scenes 
of the eternal world, and the danger of end- 
less misery to which he is exposed. Such 
a conduct, and such dispositions, which are 
too frequently realized in the case of thou- 
sands who occasionally mingle in our reli- 
gious assemblies, are obviously inconsistent 
with the dictates of prudence and of com- 
mon sense, and with every thing that ought 
to characterize a rational and an accountable 
creature. 

“When we look back into the inexplora- 
ble abyss of that eternity which is already 
past, when we look forward to the immea- 
surable extent, and the unfathomable depths 
of eternity tocome,—when we behold Time, 
and all its circling years, appearing only like 
a point on the surface of that vast and 
boundless ocean; when we consider the 
immense spaces of the universe with which 
we are surrounded, and the innumerable 
worlds which lie dispersed in every direc- 
tion throughout the immeasurable tracts of 
creation; when we consider that our exis- 
tence, as thinking beings, may run parallel 
with interminable ages; and that, in the 
revolutions of eternity, we may exist in re- 
gions of space immeasurably distant from 
our present habitation, associate with other 
orders of intelligent beings, and pass through 
new scenes and changes in distant wer 
—and, when we consider that our relation 
to time may be dissolved, and our connex- 
ion with eternity commence, within the 
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space of a few months or years, or even be~ 
fore the sun shall have described another 
circuit around the earth—no inquiry can ap- 

ear so momentous and interesting, as that 
which leads to the determination of our fu- 
ture and eternal destiny, and of those reali- 
ties which await us beyond the tomb. To 
remain insensible to the importance of such 
an inquiry, and unaffected at the prospect of 
the result to which it may lead,—while we 
are feelingly alive to all the paltry concerns 
and little ills of life,—would argue the most 
unaccountable stupidity, inconsistency, and 
infatuation. 

The man whose heart pants after sub- 
stantial knowledge and felicity, whose af- 
fections centre on the author of his existence, 
and who delights to contemplate his charac- 
ter and perfections, will enter with pleasure 
on every investigation, which has a tenden- 
cy to throw a light on the scene of his fu- 
ture destination. He will weigh, with im- 
partiality, every consideration, and will seize 
with delight upon every argument by which 
a full conviction of his immortal destiny may 
be indelibly rivited upon his mind; and he 
will endeavour to cheer his soul amidst the 
sorrows of mortality, with the consideration 
that ‘ when the earthly house of his taber- 
nacle is dissolved, he has a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.’ ” 

After proving from the opinions of the 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Scythians, 
&c.—Doctrines of Zoroaster, of Socrates, 
allusions of the ancient Poets, opinions of 
the inhabitants of the Society and the 
Friendly Islands, of the New Zealanders, 
the Samoiedians, the Kalmuc Tartars, 
the Birmans, the Japanese, the Africans, 
the American Indians, &c. that the uni- 
versal belief of the doctrine of immortality 
has obtained in all ages, our author adds : 

“Thus it appears, that not only the phi- 
losophers of antiquity, and the most civiliz- 
ed nations presently existing on the globe, 
have recognised the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of man, but that even the most savage 
and untutored tribes fortify their minds in the 
prospect of death, with the hope of a happi- 
ness commensurate to their desires, in the 
regions beyond the grave. 


** «Even the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the sular walk or milk way— 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
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No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold,— 
And thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 

Pope. 


‘Among the numerous and diversified 
tribes that are scattered over the different 
regions of the earth, that agree in scarcely 
any other sentiment or article, of religious 
belief, we here find the most perfect harmo- 
ny, in their recognition of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence, and in their belief that the soul sur- 
vives the dissolution of its mortal frame.—~ 
And, as Cicero long since observed, “ In 
every thing the consent of all nations is to 
be accounted the law of nature, and to re- 
sist it is to resist the voice of God.” For 
we can scarcely suppose, in consistency with 
the Divine perfections, that an error, on a 
subject of so vast importance to mankind, 
should obtain the universal belief of all na- 
tions and ages, and that God himself would 
suffer a world of rational beings, throughout 
every generation, to be carried away by a 
delusion, and to be tantalized by a hope 
which has no foundation in nature, and which 
is contrary to the plan of his moral govern- 
ment. It is true, indeed, that several of 
the opinions to which I have now adverted, 
and many others which prevail among the 
uncivilized tribes of mankind, in regard to 
the condition of the disembodied spirits, and 
the mature of future happiness, are very 
erroneous and imperfect; but they all re 
cognise this grand and important truth, that 
death is not the destruction of the rational 
soul, and that man is destined to an immor- 
tal existence. Their erroneous conceptions 
in respect to the rewards and punishments of 
the future world may be easily accounted 
for, from a consideration of the imperfect con- 
ceptions they have formed of the Divine 
Being, and of the principles of his morra! 
government ; from their ignorance of those 
leading principles and moral laws, by which 
the Almighty regulates the intelligent uni- 
verse ; from the false ideas they have been 
led to entertain respecting the nature of sub- 
stantial happiness ; from the cruel and ab- 
surd practices connected with the system of 
Pagan superstition; from the intellectual 
darkness which has brooded over the hu- 
mun race ever since the fall of man; and 
{rom the universal prevalence of those de- 
praved dispositions and affections, which 
characterize the untutored tribes on whom 
the light of Revelation has never shone. 

‘** To whatever cause this universal belief 
of a future existence is to be traced—whe- 
ther to a universal tradition derived from 
the first parents of the human race; to an 
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innate sentiment originally impressed on the 
soul of man; to a Divine revelation dissem- 
inated and handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, or to the deductions of hu- 
man reason—it forms a strong presumption 
and a powerful argument, in favour of the 
position we are now endeavouring to sup- 
port. If it isto be traced back to the ongi- 
nal —— of mankind, it must be re- 
garded as one of those truths which were 
recognised by man in a state of innocence, 
when his affections were pure, and his un- 
derstanding fortified against delusion and er- 
ror. If it be a sentiment which was origi- 
nally impressed on the human soul by the 
hand of its Creator, we do violence to the 
law of our nature, when we disregard its 
intimations, or attempt to resist the force of 
its evidence. If it ought to be considered 
as originally derived from Revelation, then 


jit is corroborative of the truth of the Sacred 


Records, in which “ life and immortality” 
are clearly exhibited. And, if it be regard- 
ed as likewise one of the deductions of natu- 
ral reason, we are left without excuse, if we 
attempt to obscure its evidence, or to over- 
look the important consequences which it in- 
volves. As the consent of all nations has 
been generally considered as a powerful ar- 
gument for the existence of a Deity, so the 
universal belief of mankind in the doctrine 
of a future state ought to be viewed asa 
strong presumption, that it is founded upon 
truth. The human mind is so constituted, 
that, when left to its native unbiassed ener- 
gies, it necessisarily infers the existence of a 
supreme intelligence, from the existence of 
matter, and the economy ofa material world ; 
and, from the nature of the human faculties, 
and the moral attributes of God, it is almost 
as infallibly led to conclude that a future ex- 
istence is necessary, in order to gratify the 
boundless desires of the human soul, and to 
vindicate the wisdom and rectitude of the 
moral Governor of the world. These two 
grand truths, which constitute the foundation 
of allreligion, and of every thing that is in- 
teresting to man as an intelligent agent, are 
interwoven with the theological creed of all 
nations; and, in almost every instance, 
where one is called in question, the other is 
undermined or denied: so that the doctrine 
of the immortality of man may be consider- 
ed as resting on the same foundation as the 
existence of a Supreme Intelligence. 

It must indeed be admitted, that individu- 
als have appeared, in every age, who have 
endeavoured to call in question, or to deny, 
this fundamental truth. But this circum- 
stance forms no valid obiection to the force 
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of the argument to which I have now advert- 
ed. For the number of such persons has 
been extremely small, when compared with 
the mass of mankind ; and. their opimions on 
this subject have generally originated either 
from wilful ignorance ; from an affectation 
of singularity and of appearing superior to 
vulgar fears ; or from indulging in a course 
of wickedness and impiety, which has led 
them to wish, and if possible, to believe, that 
there are neither punishments nor rewards 
beyond the grave. If it appear strange and 
unnatural that any many should wish his soul 
to be mortal, Hierocles assigns the true rea- 
son of it: “A wicked man,” says he, “ is 
afraid of his judge, and therefore wishes his 
soul and body may perish together by death, 
rather than it should appear before the tribu- 
nal of God.” Ifa number of fools should 
think fit to put out their own eyes, to prevent 
them from feeling the effects of light, as De- 
mocritus, the ancient philosopher, was said 
to have done, it would form no argument to 
prove that all the rest of the world was 
blind. And if a few sceptics and profligates 
endeavour to blind the eyes of their under- 
standing by sophistry and licentiousness, it 
cannot prevent the light of reason, which un- 


veils the realities of a future world, from ~ 


shining on the rest of mankind, nor constitute 
the slightest argument to prove the fallacy 
of the doctrine they deny.” 


—<—_—— 
FROM CECIL’s REMAINS. 


We are too apt to forget our dependence on 
providence, for the circumstances of every 
instant. The most trivial events may de- 
termine our state in the world. Turning up 
one street instead of another, may bring us 
into company with a person whom we should 
not otherwise have met; and this may lead 
to a train of other events, which may deter- 
mine the happiness or misery of our lives. 


Trouble or difficulty befalling us after any 
particular step, is not, of itself, an argument 
that the step was wrong. A storm over- 
took the disciples in the ship ; but this was 
no proof that they had done wrong to go 
aboard. Esau met Jacob, and occasioned 
him great fear and anxiety, when he left 
Laban ; but this did not prove him to have 
done wrong in the step which he had taken. 
Difficulties are no ground of presumption 
against us, when we did not run into them 
in following our own will: yet the Israelites 
were with difficulty convinced that they 
were in the path of duty, when they found 
themselves shut in by the Red Sea. Chris- 
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tians, and especially mimisters must expect 
troubles: it is in this way that God leads 
them: he conducts them per ardua ad us- 
tra. They would be in imminent danger, if 
the multitude at all times cried Hosanna. 


The Christian expects his reward, not as 
due to merit, but as connected, in a consti- 
tution of grace, with those acts which grace 
enables him to perform. The pilgrim, who 
has been led to the gates of heaven, will not 
knock there as worthy of being admitted, 
but the gate shall open to him, because he 
13 brought thither. He, who sows, even 
with tears, the precious seed, of faith, hope, 
and love, shall doubtless come again with 
joy, and bring his sheaves with him ; be- 
cause it is in the very nature of that seed, to 
yield, under the kindly influence secured to 
it, a joyful harvest. 

The knowledge of Jesus Christ is a won- 
derful mystery. Some men think they 
preach Christ gloriously, because they name 
him every two minutes im their sermons.— 
But that is not preaching Christ. To un- 
derstand and enter into, and open his vari- 
ous offices and characters—the glories of his 
person and work—his relation to us, and 
Sours to Him, and to God the Father and 
God the Spirit through him—this is the 


knowledge of Christ. The divines of the 


> present day are stunted dwarfs in this knowl- 
& edge compared with the great men of the 


To know Jesus Christ for our- 
selves, is to make him a consolation—de- 
light,---strength,---righteousness,---compan- 
jon,—and end. 


7™ " 
last age. 


It is a most important point of duty in a 
minister toredeem time. A young minister 
has sometimes called an old one out of his 
study, only to ask how he did: there is a 
tone to be observed toward such an idler: 

4 intimation may be given, which he will 
Punderstand. ‘* This is not the house.” In 
order to redeem time, he must refuse to en- 
gage in secular affairs. ‘* No man that war- 


yreth, entangleth himself with the affairs of 


Wthis life, that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier.”” He must watch, 





Mtoo, against a doing away of time; the 
* ’ . ae . 4 
Pclock-weight goes down slowly, yet it draws 


all the work with it. 


Owen remarks, that it is not sufficiently 
considered how much a minister’s personal 
‘religion is exposed to danger, from the very 
circumstance of religion being his profession 
and employment. He must go through the 
Pacts of religion: he must put on the appear- 
) ence of religion: he must utter the lancuage, 
Vor, VT! . ~ 
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and display the feelings af religion. It re- 
quires double diligence and vigilance, to 
maintain, under such circumstances, the spi- 
rit of religion. I have prayed, I have talk- 
ed; I have preached ; but now I should per- 
ish, after all, if 1 did not feed on the bread 
which I have broken to others. 


It is, perhaps, impossible, in the very na- 
ture of things, that such another scheme as 
popery, could be invented. It is, in truth, 
the mystery of iniquity; that it should be 
able to work itself into the simple, grand, 
sublime, holy institution of Christianity ; and 
so to interweave its abominations with the 
truth, as to occupy the strongest passions of 
the.soul, and to control the strongest under- 
standings! While Paschal can speak of po- 
pery as he does, its influence over the 
mass of the people can excite no surprise. — 
Those two master principles—Tlrat we must 
believe as the Church ordains, and, That 
there is no selvation out of this Church—op- 
pose, in the ignorance and fear which they 
beget, an almost insuperable barrier against 
the truth. Popery was the master-piece of 
Satan, I believe him utterly incapable of 
such another contrivance. It wasasystem- 
atic and infallible plan, for forming manacles 
and mufflers for the human mind. It was a 
well laid design to render Christianity con- 
temptible, by the abuse of its principles, and 
its institutions. It was formed to overwhelm 
—to enchant—to sit as ‘the great whore, 
making the earth drunk with her fornica- 
tions.”” 


The Infidel conspiracy approaches nearest 
to popery. But Infidelity is a suicide. It 
dies by its own malignity. It is known and 
read of all men. No man was ever injured 
essentially by it, who was fortified with a 
small portion of the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

I have not such expectations of a Milleni- 
um as many entertam: yet I believe that 
the figures and expressions of prophecy have 
never received their accomplishment. They 
are too grand and ample, to have been ful- 
filled by any state which the church has 
hitherto seen. 


Principle is to be distinguished from pre- 
judice. The man who should endeavour to 
weaken my belief of the truth of the Bible, 
and of the fair deduction from it of the lead. 
ing doctrines of Religion, under the notion 
of their being prejudices, should be regarded 
by me as an assassin. He stabs me in my 
dearest hopes: he robs me of my solid hap- 
piness, and he has no eauivalent to offer.— 

7 
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This species of evidence of the truth and 
value of scripture is within the reach of all 
men. It is my strongest. It assures me 
as fully as a voice could from heaven, that 
my principles are not prejudices. I see in 
the Bible my heart and the world painted 
to the life; and I see just that provision 
made, which is competent to the highest ends 
and effects, on this heart, and this world. 





The Bible resembles an extensive and 
well cultivated garden, where there isa vast 
variety and profusion of fruits and flowers : 
some of which are more essential or more 
splendid than others ; but there is not a blade 
suffered to grow in it, which has not its use 
and beauty in the system. Salvation for 
sinners is the grand truth presented every 
where, and in all points of light; but the 
pure in heart sees a thousand traits of the 
Divine character, of himself, and of the world 
—some striking and bold, others cast as it 
were into the shade, and designed to be 
searched for and examined—some direct, 
others by way of intimation or inference. 


Were the scriptures required to supply a 
direct answer to every question which even 
a sincere enquirer might ask, it would be 
impracticable. They form, even now, a 
large volume. The method of instruction 
adapted in them is, therefore, this: The rule 
is given: the doctrine is stated: examples 
are brought forward—cases in point, which 
illustrate the rule and the doctrine : and this 
is found sufficient for every upright and 
humble mind. 


In reading the scriptures, we are apt to 
think God farther removed from us, than 
from the persons to whom He spake there- 
in: the knowledge of God will rectify this 
error; as if God could be farther from us 
than from them. 


The Old and New Testament contain but 
one scheme of Religion. 
this scheme can be understood without the 
other; and, therefore, great errors have 
arisen from separating them. They are like 
the rolls on which they were anciently writ- 
ten, before books of the present form were 
invented. It is but one subject and one sys- 
tem, from beginning to end; but the view 
which we obtain of it grows clearer and 
clearer, as we unwind the roll that contains 
it. 


The cause of enmity against real Chris- 
tianity is in the heart. The angel Gabriel 
might exhibit the truth, but the heart would 
tise in enmity. To suppose that there is 
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any way of preaching the cross so as not to 
offend the world, is to know nothing of the 
subject. 

The spirit of devotion should be our great 
aim. We are indeed buried in sense, and 
cannot possibly attain or improve this spirit, 
but by proper means; yet these means are 
to be adapted and varied to character and 
situation. 


“TJ must walk with God. In some way 
or other, whatever be my character or pro- 
fession, I must acquire the holy habit of con- 
necting every thing that passes in my house 
and affairs, with God. If sickness or health 
visit my family, my eye must see, and my 
heart must acknowledge the hand of God 
therein. Whether my aflairs move on smooth- 
ly or ruggedly, God must be acknowledged 
in them. If I go out of my house or into it, 
I must go out and come in as under the eye 
of God. If1am occupied in business all 
day long, I must still have the glory of God 
in my view. If | have any affair to transact 
with another, | must pray God may be with 
us in that affair, lest we should blunder, and 
injure and ruin one another.”” 


This is the language of the real Christian. 


But instead of such a spirit as this among the “7 
great body of tradesmen professing them- 7 


selves religious—what do we see but a dri- 
ving, impetuous pursuit of the world !—and 
in this pursuit, not seldom—mean, low, sus- 
picious, yea, immoral,practices. 


-——— 
CHRISTIAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 


Wuatever has been the constitutional siu 
before regeneration, will harrass the believer 
afterwards, for though there is a real change 
wrought on the man, it is never intimated 
that such are made perfect by it. When 
these give way to their tempers, they often 
experience that the Holy Spirit is grieved ; 
and this makes their fears rise very high. 

There is no infirmity Satan can foil the 
Christian in, more than in this ; anger throws 
reason itself out of doors; and as a drunken 
man is exposed to every snare, so are these 
when they give place to anger; it is giving 
place to the devil. 

Some have far more difficulty with them- 
selves than others. I have heard of one of 
whom it was commonly said, he had grace 
enough for ten men, but not enough for him- 
self. 

We are exhorted to be angry and not sin, 
and particularly not to let the sun go down 
upon our wrath. We read of two gracious 
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to § —— 
he | bishops who fell out and parted in great 
a wrath: the elder sent to the other these 
A words; sol ad occisum, i.e. The sun is 
eat about to go down. This so moved the other, 
ind he went to him, and they were friencs again. 
m, = It has been a humbling consideration to 
ae 8 many, to find what great progress many of 
and 2 the heathen made in the improvement of this 
4 natural virtue, (for it is a natural virtue, and 
vay i may be obtained by men who never had any 
>TO i. pretensions to grace. ) 
on- fe We read of one Pericles, a philosopher, 
use ae that met with a railing man, who in a most 
alth b provoking manner, railed on him a_ great 
my » part of the day, then followed him home to 
Ded "his door at night, abusing him. The philo- 
oth. sopher never returned one angry word, but 
loed de sired one of his servants with a lighted 
eit. torch to light the growler home to his own 
eve | house. . 3 
; all be A man that conquers his spirit does more 
God am than he that takes acity. If ignorance is 
apr the cause why a br rother offends us, we np 
with to overlook it ; if infirmity, to forget it; 
aol © malice, to aim at nothing less than thd Be: 
, # those who curse us. These sayings would 
not be hard, if our hearts was overflowing 
stian. with the love of God. 
the ¢. Some naturally take fire at the least spark, 
hem- © and are blown up before they are aware of 
» dri- 4 it. If Moses stood in need to be on his 
—ant rf guard, much more do we. 
» SUS- > The good Emperor Theodosius command. 
ed that no man should be punished who 
Boke against him ; saying, that what was 
spoken lightly, he laughed at it; what spite- 
fully, he pardoned ; what was in anger, he 
a) ain itied ; and what was true, he was thankful. 
cover Grace will in the issue mollify the most lion- 
hange Tike temper. 
mated Let nahi as are distressed with this infir- 
When mity remember, the way to get the victory 
often 4 not to sit down and suspect their state ; 
‘aved : ut on the contrary to go to God, as dillon 
— pleading for promise dd “he ‘Ip. Many a child 
<m the f God has wept in a corner, when no eye 
throws Put God’s has been witness to his tears.— 
aioe When we thus condemn ourselves, it is evi- 
these dent we shall not be condemned with the 


giving 


world. 
How many, after some grievous fall into 





os passion, have wrestled with God, and not 
Paeeyh given over till they could pray for th ose who 
| grace have dispitefully used them. 

or him- It is not so easy as some imagine, to ob- 
aot sin, a tain that knowledge in the things of God 
tts which is requisite for solid consolation ; and 
hear bwe are not to expect comfort but in the use 


Sof means. 


If the people of God would take 


ss 


L 
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as much pains to obtain spiritu 
worldly men do for their pleasure or gain, 
they would find the advantage of it, and 
every corner of the Christian church would 
be filled with praise. One great cause of that 
lukewarm frame which is so common, is the 


almost universal neglect of the means. 


i| blessings, as 
5 ~ 


One great advantage that attends meet- 
ings for free conversation, is this—the va- 
riety that naturally arises from persons of 
different ages and circumstances ; the Chris- 
tian does not only meet with something suit- 
able to his own case, but he finds those 
who are the most eminent, and advanced far 
in the Christian life, have not travelled that 
smooth road he imagined. Though we take 
no pleasure in the difficulties of our fellow 
travellers, yet finding they are at times in 
the same exercises that we ourselves experi- 
ence, it aflords no small encouragement, not 
only to young travellers, but to the oldest, 
and gives them information how to deport 
themselves when they are brought into great 
and sore trials. Persuade a Christian, that 
those very things which God permits, are 
only for the trial of his faith, and that they 
are only such as God has in all ages exerei- 
sed his children with, vou will remove from 
his heart a great load. 


I remember a tradesman, who had gone 
on for some time in the ways of God, ~ but 
being wholly ignorant what the people of 
God “experienced, lived for the most part in 
a perplexed frame of mind. I wished him 
to attend with me at a meeting where about 
fifteen persons met for free c onve rsation.— 
He appeared very uneas y at my asking him, 
thinking himself unfit to be among the peo- 
ple of God. I obtained a promise : he would 
zo with me on condition he should not be 
asked a single question. After the company 
had met and conversed together a consider- 
able time, two of the oldest j in the company 
were mentioning, very familiary, what little 
pleasure they had found in private prayer 
for a long time, and nothing of comfort in it, 
but a misera! ble hard and wandering frame. 
He appeared to be much affected with the 
conversation of these two, and after they 
had conversed some time together, he spoke 
of himself to them, to this effect. «I thought 
such as you, had been like angels; I never 
imagined your hearts had been $9 backward, 
and so hard; I find you are as bad-as my- 
self.” He then went on in a series of par- 
ticulars which entertained the company most 
delightfully, and from that period had more 
just "ideas of Christianity. Had he not lived 
near Christians, he might have lived many 




















vears in a low and disconsolate frame. Few are 
aware of the disadvantage of a recluse and 
reserved spirit, aud how useful those are 
whose conversation is savoury. 

Because some such meetings have been 
abused, many think themselves sufficiently 
excused in the neglect of every thing of the 
kind ; but will any man think the worse of 
a trade because some men have abused it ? 
When great gain has been gotten by it, men 
are not soon driven from temporal advanta- 
gés. Men whose natural frames lead them 
into a recluse way, so that scarce one word 
drops frorn them in any company, ought to 
remember, that that which is pleasing to 
God, ought to be considered more than that 
which is merely suited to our own tempers. 
“Then they that feared the Lord, spake of- 
ten one to another, and the Lord hearkened, 
and heard it; and a book of remembrance 
was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name. 
And they shall be mine, saith the Lord.””— 
The force of these words is not easily eva- 
ded. Where Christianity has flourished 
most, this has always been practised, and as 
aniversally neglected, where it has declined. 


a 
THERON AND ASPASIO 


Theron.—W hen | have taken my morn- 
ing walk amidst dews and flowers, with the 
sun shedding lustre around him and unveil- 
ing the happy landscape, how has mine eye 
been charmed with the lovely prospect! 
how has mine ear been ravished with the 
music of the grove! Methought every note 
was a tribute of harmony; and all nature 
seemed one grand chorus, swelling with the 
Creator’s praise. But how has the scene 
been reversed, when, leaving my rural ely- 
sium, J entered the haunts of men, where [ 
saw faculties divine meanly engaged in tri- 
fles ; where I heard the tongue prompt to 
utter, and fluent to express, every thing but 
its maker’s glory. 

I assure you I have often been chagrin- 
ed on this oceasion; and sometimes said 
within myself—W hat ! shall trifles be regard- 
ed, and the majesty of heaven be neglected ? 
Shall every friend and every visitant receive 
his share of respect, and no acknowledg- 
aent be paid to that exalted Being, who 
is worthy, more than worthy, of all our ven- 
eration ? 

Aspasio.—This will be still more afflic- 
tive to an ingenuous mind, if we consider 
that the infinite and glorious God is present 
at all our interviews ; vouchsafes to express 
his satisfaction, and acknowledge himself 
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magnified, when, with admiration and love, 
we talk of his transcendent excellencies. 
Nay, we are assured that the Lord of all 
lords, not only hearkens but keeps a book 
of remembrance, and will distinguish such 
persons, at the cay of universal retribution. 
When the loose train of licentious talkers 
are driven away as despicable chaff; these 
shall be selected for his peculiar treasure, 
and numbered among the jewels of seHo- 
VAH.* 

The Scriptures are certainly an inexhaus- 
tible fund of materials for the most delight- 
ful and ennobling discourse. When we con- 
sider the Author of those sacred books— 
that they came originally from heaven— 
were dictated by Divine wisdom—have the 
same consummate excellence as the works 
of creation ;—it is really surprising, that we 
are not always searching, by study, medita- 
tion, or converse, into one or other of these 
grand volumes. 

Who, then, would not gladly receive that 
gracious exhortation—‘ Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly.”* Who would 
not willingly obey that benign command, 
‘Thou shalt talk of it when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.” 

When I consider the language of the 
Scriptures, and sometimes experience -their 
energy on my soul, I 2m inclined to say— 
Other writings, though polished with the 
nicest touches of art, only tinkle on the ear, 
or affect us like the shepherd’s reed. But 
these, even amidst all their noble negligence, 
strike, alarm, transport us, somewhat like 
the voice of thunder, or the archangel’s 
trumpet. 

When I consider the contents of the 
Scriptures, and believe myself interested 
in the promises they make, and the privi- 
leges they confer, | am induced to cry out 
—What are all the other books in the 
world, compared with these invaluable vol- 
umes? No more than an entertaining 
novel, or a few prudential rules for domes- 
tic economy, compared with a perent’s will ; 





* Mal. iii. 16,17. This is a passage much to 
be observed. A most emphatical recommendation 
of religious discourse—perhaps the most emphati- 
cal that ever was used, and the most endearing 
that can possibly be conceived. 

* Col. ii. 16. The word of Christ; so the 
apostle calls the whole inspired writings, and 
thereby asserts the divinity of his Master ;— 
Dwell; not make a short stay, or an oceasonal vis- 
it, but take up a fixed and stated residence ;— 
Richly; in the largest measure, and with the great- 
est efficacy ; so as to fill the memory, sway the 
will, and actuate all the affections 
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a royal charter, or an imperial grant of ti- 
tles and manors. 

All these circumstances remind me of an 
encomium most deservedly given to the Bi- 
BLE; Which, though quite artless, is, | 
think, more expressive than the most elabo- 
rate efforts of rhetoric. It came from the 
lips of a martyr, who, being condemned to 
die, for his inviolable adherence to the doc- 
trines of Scripture, when he arrived at the 
stake, and had composed himself for execu- 
tion, took his final leave in these affecting 
words :—* Farewell, sun and moon! Fare- 
well, all the beauties of creation, and com- 
forts of life! Farewell, my honoured friends ! 
Farewell, my beloved relations! And fare- 


well thou precious, precious, Book of 


God.” 

Note.—Should the serious reader want 
any further persuasives to this most benefi- 
cial practice, he may see how particularly our 
divine Master observes the strain of our con- 


‘has commanded such social communications 
as may tend to the use of edifying, Eph. iv. 
29,—and what an evidence will arise from 
this article, either for our acquittal or condem- 
nation, at the day of everlasting judgment, 
Mat. xii. 36, 37. 
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CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 


oe We give the following account of the Cum- 


berland Presbyterians as a matter of intelli- 
gence, without yielding our assent to its 
The importance given to the 
) overgrown demi-religious and political, or 


Benevolent institutions of the day, is funda- 


mentally wrong: and what is termed by the 


) advocates of these institutions, their freeness 


“< from sectarian influence,” is only a mis- 
nomer for freeness from the doctrines of the 
PBible. Therefore, when we are giving in- 
itelligence respecting other denominations, in 
etheir own language, we wish the reader to 
bear in mind, that there are many expres- 
sions which we cannot approve, although 
they be not always noticed. But we think 
it a better course to let other denominations 
speak for themselves, in their own way.— 
By so doing, the reader is enabled better to 
P understand the nature and tendency of the 
| principles and doings of religious cotempora- 
ries ; and is better prepared to judge of them 
) in the light of divine truth. —~ 


** The Mth No. of The Religious and Literary 
Intelligencer contains the minutes of the second 
General Assemblyof the Cumberland Presbyterians 
which consisted of twenty-two Ministers and fif- 
teen Elders. They enumerate nineteen Presbyte- 
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ries in their connexion. We extract the following 
Resolution because of its general interest. 

**« Whereas the American Bible, Tract, Tem- 
perance and Colonization Societies, and the Ameri- 
can Sunday Scheol Union, are, in the opinion of 
this General Assembly, calculated to promote the 
best interest of the human family, and most of them, 
have been owned of Heaven in the salvation of 
many souls; whereas, a union of effort, for many 
important reasons, is best calculated to extend the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and, from primitive practice 
and the word of God, appears to be a duty incum- 
bent on all churches and individual Christians; and 
whereas this General Assembly would wish to 
arouse the slumbering energies of the members of 
their own church, and provoke others to love and 
good works, and to co-operate with those engaged 
in this benevolent work, in calling, if possible, all 
the inhabitants of Mississippi Valley, which is their 
principal field of labour, to the battle of the Lord 
against the mighty -- 

** Resolved, therefore, unanimously, That this 
General Assembly do most heartily coincide with 
the views of those societies, and will co-operate 
with them so long as they are conducted on liberal 
and prudent principles, and free from sectarian in- 
fluence.’ ’’—Philadelphian. 


—~——- 
SITUATION 


OF IRELAND. 


Tue following extracts from a speech lately 


delivered ata meeting of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, in London, by the Rev. T. 
Waugh, are designed perhaps to give as 
correct a view of the general state of Ireland 
at present, as any thing on which we can 
lay our hands. The statement “ that Eng- 
land was called upon to raise Ireland to her 
own level, in self-defence, or Ireland would 
drag England down to hers ;” is doubtless 
founded in truth. And notwithstanding 
much is doing by Protestants to raise the 
degraded condition of Ireland, still so far as 
we can judge, at this distance, from the 
most authentic accounts, there is great reason 
to fear that Ireland is dragging England 
down lo her own level! The famous eman- 
cipation bill and its bitter fruits are but too 
manifest: by its operation the foundations of 
Popery in Ireland, have been laid broader 
and deeper ; and the political aspeet of Eng- 
land is any thing but friendly to true reli- 
gion; and the distress of her yeomanry, is 
increasing to an extent that renders her con- 
dition but little above the long degraded 
countries of Italy, Spain and Portugal: Pro- 
testant dissenters are either deserting their 
native land in disgust, or sinking down to a 
state of suffering and beggary. So that it 
may be said with justice, she is rapidly be- 
coming a land of lords and paupers. In the 
language of one of her own writers, ‘ what 
a scene is this for once free and happy Eng- 
land !? In the mean time blank Deism, on 
the one hand, and Popery on the other, is 
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rapidly increasig in the established church ; 
so much so, that a clergyman of the estab- 
lishment has lately proposed, in an elaborate 
work, an union of Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics, which has been well received by 
not a few. 


** In Ireland ignorance abounded, end the natur- 
al and necessary fruit of ignorance was vice. In 
many parts of his much loved native !and,society ap- 
peared to be almost disorganized, and there was 
much to be met with parailel to that which was to 
be found in every quarter of the globe. They did 
not, however, introduce politics on the platforms 
of religious meetings; they occupied Christian 
ground, laid down Cnristian plans, and endeavored 
to follow them up ina Christian spirit; at the same 
time every man, as a subject of a free government, 
had a right to state what his opinions were. He 
did not ask what had been the origin of [reland’s 
evils, but he would state facts, the truth of which 
could hot be denied. In England, horrid crimes were 
perpetrated from day to day, as deep and deadly as 
those in Ireland; but there was this marked differ- 
ence; in the former, public indignation pursued the 
perpetrator, whereas in the latter, universal sympa- 
thy accompanied the violation of the law. He hoped 
the making known of such a state of things would 
eall forth the renewed efforts of the Christian pub- 
lic, on behalf of Ireland. The Rev. gent. in cor- 
roberation of this statement, adverted to the burn- 
ing of the family of the Sheaves, and stated that 
when one of the murderers ventured into Clonmel, 
the police, disguised, reached the place, and took 
the man into custody. The whole of the popu- 
lation rose up as one man on behalf of the assassin, 
and it was with difficulty that the police escaped 
with their lives. Let it not be said that political 
misrule had produced such a state of affairs. Indi- 
viduals of other religious denomin.tions—Quakers 
and Presbyterians, had been equally subjected to 
political enactments, but their minds have been 
unshackled by bigotry and priestcrait, whereas a 
great majority were shackled by a debasing super- 
stition, and until their bands were burst asunder, 
Ireland never would be really free. That freedom 
never could be obtained, except by sending among 
them the light of life, the splendour of whose rays 
should reach and penetrate the dense-t gloom. Al- 
ready the heavy clouds began to shew « tinge of 
glory, and when the moral horizon become fully 
illumined, then should Ireland become what God 
had destined her to be, the most glorious land on 
the face of the earth. In further confirmation cf 
his statement, the Rev. gentleman adverted to the 
state of famine which existed in Ireland some few 
years ago, and observed that the northern counties, 
where there was the least fertility, and the popula- 
tion was the densest, were not the recipients of 
England’s bounty; while the southern parts, much 
more favourably situated as regarded both those 
circumstances, received the whole of the money 
contributed. He traced the contrast between the 
two parts to the effect of education, and remarked 
that in the northern counties one chi'd out of eiev- 
en, attended a Sunday School, while in the south 
only one attended out of 740. After dwelling up- 
on the influence of education, and pointing out the 
blessings which had resulted from its influence in 
combination with the dissemin«tion of the Bible, 
the Rev. gentlemen called the attention of the au- 
dience to the exertions made by the Wesleyan 
Methodists on the behalf of Ireland, and especially 
noticed the services of the late Rev. Mr. Edwards. 
In illustration of the influences of Sunday School 


Tus 


instruction on the minds of Roman Catholie chj! 

dren, the Rev. gentleman related the followin 

anecdote. A child who had regularly attended the 
Sunday School, and also the Wesleyan Chapel, 
was reproved by his mother, who told him that she 
wouid take him to the Catholic Priest. Her threats 
did not intimidate the child and his mother accord. 
ingiy took him to the Priest, who inquired whe- 
ther he had been to mass lately? The child repli- 
ed in the negative. The Priest then inquired 
where he bad been? and he told him to the Sun- 
day School and to Chapel. On the Priest inquir. 
ing why he went there, he replied, that by so do- 
ing he received good to his soul. The Priest then 
threatened, that unless he desisted from going to 
Chapel, and aiso to the School, he would turn him 
into a piece of liver. The child dauntlessly replied, 
that that was not in his power; for had he posses- 
sed that ability, he would have turned the preach- 
ers into liver long ago. The Priest then addressed 
the mother,and desired her to take the child away, 
adding that he was too far gone for him. _ Ireland, 
however, was nut apathetic, for during the last 
year she had subscribed towards the missionary 
cause 2,146/. 7s. 7d. where having been a progres- 
sive advance during the last three years. The Rey. 
gentleman then concluded by an eloquent appeal 
on behalf of his native land, and stated, that Eng- 
land was called upon to answer it in self-defence; 
for if she did not raise Ireland to her own level, 
Ireland would drag England down to hers. The 


fact could not be concealed, that the facilities of 


communication between the two countries were 
now so great, that the only way whereby England 
could preserve her own eminence, was by diffusing 
the light of divine truth throughout her sister island. 

«© Earl Mountcashal, member of parliament from 
Iretand, said: —The schools established by him had 
been attended with the most flattering success.— 
He had a great number of Roman Catholic chil- 
dren who attended, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the Catholic clergy 
to prevent it. The Priests had gone the length of 
reading over their names in the chapel, a thing, of 
all others, the most dreaded by the peasantry. In 
some instances the Priests had succeeded in indu- 
cing parents to remove their children, but they 
speedily returned to the schools. They generally 
took advantage of his absence for that purpose, and 
he understood they had been extremely active 
during his present engagements in Parliament; a 
circumstance Which rendered him very anxious to 
return, being satisfied that the children would then 
again attend the schools. He was not at all sur- 
prised at the anecdote of the Rev. gentleman, re- 
lative to the Priest threatening to turn the child 
into liver. Such was the moral degradation of the 
people in Ireland, such was the state of ignorance 
in which the Priests endeavoured to keep the peo- 
ple’s minds, that it was literaily the blind leading 
the blind, and they endeavoured to make the peo- 
ple believe all manner of lies. In some distant 
parts of the parish in which he resided, the Priests 
made the people believe that they possessed the 
power of compelling them to eat grass. In the 
county of Kilkenny, an idea prevailed that the 
Priest wes capable of turning any person he pleas- 
ed into a goat. A Roman Catholic who had at- 
tended a Protestant Church was so alarmed by a 
threat of this kind from a Cathe!ic Priest, that he 
mentioned it to the clergyman, with all that appre- 
hension that a belief in its truth was calculated to 
excite. he clergyman, to relieve his mind, offer- 
ed to accompany him to the Priest, in order that 
he (the Priest) might commence his operations on 
him (the clergyman.) The clergyman actually ac- 
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companied that poor ignorant man to the Priest, 
and having made known bis business, the Priest as- 
serted his capability of turning him into a goat, 
‘but when brought to the test, and requested to com- 
mence the metamorphosing process, he replied, he 
had not got the necessary apparatus ready. That 
Priest had subsequently died. That was a 
proof of the uniform conduct of the Priests. It was 
in that wey that the people were kept in a state of 
the most barbarous ignorance. Upon the whole, 
however, the minds of the Catholics were becom- 
ing more enlightened than formerly, and through 
missionary exertions, he trusted that the bright ef- 
fulgent rays of the Gospel would penetrate their 
hearts, and dissipate the darkness which had so 
Jong intercepted between them and the light of 
divine truth.” 


oR: 


MOORE’S LIFE OP? BYRON. 


’ Tuts work has recently been published both 


}in England and in this country, and from the 
manner it has been spoken of, and the nu- 
merous extracts which have appeared in the 
public papers, we should suppose it was 
sought after with muchavidity. A few edi- 
tors only have had the independence to warn 
their readers against its immoral tendency, 
among whom the editor of the Philadelphia 
National Gazette, has expressed his disap- 
probation in terms the most pointed and se- 
vere. Moore was the personal friend of 
» Byron, and may, therefore, have felt himself 
called upon to become the apologist for the 
pieces of one whose confidence he shared so 
Jargely. But as an author, he had a duty to 
erform toward the living as well as the dead ; 
nd he should have treated the subject so as 
o have impressed this lesson upon erratic 


Wand vicious genius; thatif virtue and sound 
PMorals receive injury at the hands of those 


To whom Providence has entrusted the high- 
est intellectual powers, impartial history will 
at least brand the perpetrators with deserved 
gnfamy, though it should be done at the ex- 

‘pense of private friendship and personal feel- 

“ing. If Moore felt unable to perform this 

isagreeable task, then it was his duty to 
have left the work to be executed by some 

“Sterner moralist, less delicate of the reputa- 

Mion of a dead friend, than careful of the hap- 

iness of thousands of the living. The fol- 

owing remarks of Mr. Walsh, on this sub- 
ect, we think peculiarly appropriate and sea- 
onable. 











“The editor of an evening journal seems 
to think that we decry or reprobate the mem- 
ory of Lord Byron, chiefly on account of his 
> cknowledged religious scepticism, or,—he 
right have added,—his unquestionable athe- 
Masm. It is, indeed, in our eyes an immea- 
urable demerit, to publish that which tends 
) destroy the best corrective of human in- 
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firmities, the stronges restraint on human 
passions, the highest consolation of human 
wretchedness. We must condemn whatev- 
er eradicates or disturbs those principles and 
sentiments which produce night action and 
promote internal peace. But Byron’s pro- 
claimed infidelity is not the main ground up- 
on which we rested our strictures: we had 
in view the general immorality of his exam- 
ple and writings ; the pernicious abuse of his 
splendid endowments and glorious opportuni- 
ties; the pollution and infetion of the stream 
flowing from Helicon over so wide an expanse 
and downa series ofages. ‘Poems and nov- 
els of a seductive and licentious cast,” says 
an eloquent writer, “ excite disgust, fear and 
horror, inevery man and woman who reflect 
upon those virtues which alone give support, 
comfort and continuance to human society. 
The interest of both private and public life 
authorize any person, though conscious of 
manifold frailties, to brand them with the 
deepest marks of abomination. We cannot 
long deceive ourselves. Poetical geniuses 
of loose and infidel spirit, can offer to us, or 
to themselves, but feeble consolations from 
wit and imagery, when we are left to solita- 
ry reflections and the agony of remorse.—. 
Admonition, on this score, is particularly im- 
portant to young persons who live amid the 
allurements of a great and high viced town, 
or among freethinking literati and the more 
calm and sober sensualists.”? 

‘** The editor above mentioned, complains 
of ** cold and heartless asperity,”’ and hints 
at Christian charity. What is that charity, 
—what real generosity—what the proper di- 
rection of the heart? We answer—the pre- 
ference and encouragement of all that advan- 
ces the true happiness of individuals and 
states, and preserves the dignity of our nature. 
Charity is a principle of general safety ; of 
careful discrimination and comprehensive be- 
neficence. As for as morality, in the broad 
acceptation, forms the prime good and solid 
assurance of communities, it is the cardinal 
object of the affections of a sound heart and 
the labours of an enlightened intellect. The 
worst of all inhumanity is, in fact, that spuri- 
ous kindness, that restricted sensibility, or 
mawkish sentimentality, that latitude of in- 
dulgence, by which the corruption of morals 
is facilitated; because this is the greatest of 
all evils in every instance. Dissoluteness 
is a significative term—it means destruction ; 
it is the fatal taint of morality. We are as 
hostile to cant, delusion, bigotry, fanaticism, 
bondage of mind or body, as any of our co- 
temporaries ; but we have, at the same time, 
so profound a conviction of the public and 
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private importance of practical morals,—of 
the complicated danger and misery of vice,— 
of the mischievousness of whatever panders 
to depraved appetites, or excites lawless pas- 
sions—that we can make no concession or 
compromise touching them, even to the most 
brilliant of intellectual endowments or pro- 
ducts, or to the must natural weakness of in- 
considerate admiration. Genuine warmth 
and efficiency of #eeré are obtained and se- 
cured, by the exercise of the social and do- 
mestic duties ; ka practical virtue; and b 
the culture of a philanthropic spirit under the 
auspicies of a clear and alert reason. 

We repeat that we reverence the lyre, and 
could almost worship those who have struck 
its chords nobly a sweetly ;—we feel all 
its harmonies, and connect it with the sub- 
lime soul of the universe. Poetry, in its 
essence, and as a part of that mighty agent 
of good or ill, literature, possesses vast con- 
sequence with regard to morals, mind and 
manners. Hence the zeal which we sin- 
cerely profess for its excellence and purity ; 
and hence, also, the alarm which we are 
ready to sound when we think that it may 
contaminate youth, and that its presiiges, 
its dazzling and enchanting properties, may 
serve to recommend or palliate vice or folly 
in the personal example of its oracles. Pope 
has cursed the verse which could give virtue 
scandal, or innocence a tear:—profligate verse 
iseminently like that fabled worm wood 
star, whose light fills with bitterness the 
waters upon which it falls. Nothing more 
powerfully awakens and arms the pussions, 
and certainly 
** The worst of slaves is he whom passion rules.” 
There may be fervid affections, earnest 
opinions, firm resolves, strenuous virtue, 
without those violent commotions and occa- 
sional excesses, of which Moore himself has 
commemorated the ‘ pain, the penitence the 
woe.”” The first maxim to be taught is, 
that “* no man liveth unto himself’’—or, as 
it has been observed, for his own little plea- 
sures, or mean gratifications, or low unwor- 
thy desires, the paltry family of se/fishness, 
which, by the law of Providence, defeats 
its own aims and purposes ; and that “ eve- 
ry individual may and can confer specific 
benefit on his fellow creatures, within his 
own sphere of action, more or less limited, 
by a continued exertion of the talents and 
wholesome propensities with which he finds 
himself intrusted.” 

“We could, doubtless, successfully dis- 
pute the proposition that splendid abilities, 
that high poetical temperament, are neces- 
sarily, or usually, attended by signal eccen- 
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tricities and raging corrosive humors ; and 
we are sure that our cotemporary, who as- 
serts that the most moral poets who ever liy- 
ed, have been generally the most intempe- 
rate and profligate of men, has fallen into 
a gross biographical error. But we have 
descanted enough for this afternoon, on top- 
ics, and in a strain, which many of our read- 
ers, perhaps, will deem misplaced, if not pre- 
posterous, in the editorial department of a 
newspaper. It is better, however, to ap- 
pear a little intrusive, romantic, or turgid, 
than to cast sighs or flowers over ribaldry 
and blasphemy, and lend aid to the triumph 
of varnished vice and pampered pride. He 
is the misanthrope who hates, vilifies and 
dishonours mankind and human nature,—and 
not the man who decries, contemns, and ar- 
raigns, however gris: libertines and 
pests, in whatever shroud of fame, or tem- 
ple of idolatry. The misanthrope fully con- 
victs himself, in his estimate and description 
of his species,—and thus did the Churchills, 
the Byrons, the Shelleys, and id genus 
omne. 
a md 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
We have just received the valuable and interesting 
Report, detailing the progress of this great and phi- 
lanthropic Institution during the past year, and 
hasten to lay some of its most important items be- 
fore our readers: for African Colonization has now 
become a subject in which every well-wisher to 
his country should be interested. Whether we 
consider the grandeur of the object, or the wide 
field of philanthropy which it occupies, the Colo- 
nization Society is among the most magnificent 
plans for promoting the improvement and the hap- 
piness of mankind. The scheme can no lohger be 
pronounced impracticable. It is now thirteen 
years since the experiment was first undertaken, 
and complete success has crowned the wishes and 
the exertions of its friends. Ina word,a Christian 
Colony, the germ of an independent empire, has 
been planted by the free people of color, on the 
coast of Western Africa. It will succeed! 
Attached to the present Report, is a beautiful 

map of Liberia, presenting a more correct view of 
the settlement, than any thing we have yet seen 
of the kind. It includes the district of country all 


along the coast from Sierra Leone te Cape Palmas, — 


and an exact view of the plan of the town of Mon- 
rovia. The Colonial Territory extends two hundred 
and eighty miles in length, and from twenty to 
thirty inland, including, within its jurisdiction, 
several native tribes, some of whom have placed 
themselves under the protection of the Colony.— 
Cape Montserado, on which the settlement is loca- 
ted, lies in about the sixth degree of N. latitude. 
One of the Agents writes, that ‘* the location of 
Monrovia is the most delightful that can be imagin- 
ed.”? And the settlers themselves, in an address 
to the free people of color in the United States, say, 
‘** A more fertile soil, and a more productive coun- 
try, there is not, we believe, on the face of the 
earth. Its hills and its plains are covered with 2 
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verdure that never fades.”” Speaking of the lands 
in the vicinity of the colony, ‘‘ they are of the ve- 
ry best quality, being a rich, light alluvion, equal 
in every respect to the best lands on the Souther 
rivers of the United States.” 

The Report reg-esents the trade of the colony 
to be flourishing and increasing. ‘* We have now; 
besides six or cight smaller decked vessels, two 
jJarge schooners, the one above thirty, the other 
above forty tons, employed in the coasting trade.”’ 
The exports may be estimated at $70,000; and fa- 
cilities are afforded to American merchants trading 
on the coast, to three times that amount. Over 
$30,000 were the nett profits to the settlers on two 
articles alone, wood and ivory, in the short space 
of six months. With the condition of their farms, 
and the agricultural pursuits of the emigrants, the 
Managers express high satisfaction. They possess 
** well constructed houses, flourishing plantations, 
and prospects, not merely of securing the means 
of subsistence, but of rising to competency and 
even wealth ’’ If any thing need be added to this 
bright picture, it is the happy situation of the re- 
captured Africans. Our readers are aware that this 
class is composed of those victims who have been 
rescued from the slave ships, by U. S. vessels, 
cruising on the Western coast of Africa for that 
purpose. They have been sent back by our gov- 
ernment, to their own land, and according to the 
report, ** have been located in a separate settle- 
ment, at alittle distance in the interior from the 
Half-way Farms, on Stockton Creek. With the 
imprevements which they had made, in the course 
of three months, the agent, was much delighted; 
and their comfortable houses, enclosed lots, and 
luxurient crops of vegitables, showed the advanta- 
ges of their situation, and the industry of their hab- 
its. The managers are happy to state that a com- 
pany of about 100 re-captured Africans, mostly able- 
bodied men, who had been brought into Florida, 
have, during the last Summer, been sent out by 
the United States, to join their brethren, in the 
colony; and strengthen the work of their hands.— 
Hitherto this class of the settlers have contributed 
no small share of service to the eqloy; and we trust 
the benefits which it ‘ill confer upon them, will 
prove an ample rewaid.” 

The general health of the Colony is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Randall, in a letter of Dec. 28, 1828. 
“* The climate during this month, is most delight- 
ful. Though this is regarded as the sickly season, 
we have but little disease, and none of an alarm- 
ing character.” In February, Dr. Mechlin writes, 
** | know not any part of the United States where 
the proportion of the sick is not fully as great as 
here; nor are the cases of a refractory nature, al- 
most all yielding to medicine.” In April, speak- 
ing of the country fever, among the newly arrived 
emigrants, he adds; ‘* | never saw any fever in 
the United States, yield more readily to medicine, 
than the country fever among the emigrants at this 
season.” 

We have thus made large extracts concerning 
the health of the settlement and climate, as there 
have been more fears and objections with many on 
this head, than on any other connected with the 
scheme. In the first years of the colony, want of 
comfortable abodes, irregularity of living, fatigue 
and exposure, were the chief causes of sickness. — 
But those times are past. The settlers themselves 
say, “* for the last two or three years, not one per- 
son in forty, from the middie and southern states, 
has died from change of climate.” And we con- 
sider Monrovia quite as healthy as any of our 
squthern cities, and far more so than some of them. 

e finances of the Society appear to he improv - 
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ing every year, and this we consider a pleasing ine 
dication of a growiyg interest for this great cause 
throughout the commuuity. Its income, during 
the 13 years of its existence, has been about $106,- 
000—and for the past year, $20,295. Still, the 
Board are compelied to state, ‘‘ that their funds 
are far too small, to remove even those emigrants 
who have already applied for passages to the Colo- 
ny. One thousand tree persons of color, and six 
hundred slaves, who will be liberated, are now 
anxiously waiting for an opportunity to emigrate; 
and not less than 2000 slaves in North Carolina 
will also be freed, provided there is a prospect of 
their immediate removal. Indeed we cannot but 
here notice this very important fact, which has 
been indirectly accomplished by the Colonization 
Society. It has called forth the most powerful 
sympathies in favour of Africans generally, even 
among the slave holding states. It has shown how 
manumissions may take place, without the injury 
or the excitement of any class of our fellow-citi- 
zens. More than 200 slaves already removed to 
Africa, have been liberated by their masters for this 
very purpose. 

Having taken a review of the events more close- 
ly connected with the condition and progress of the 
African Colony, the Managers recur to the steady 
and sure advancement of their great cause in the 
public mind. Its proofs are cheering, decisive and 
irresistible. There has been an increasing disposi- 
tion among editors of public journals to circulate 
correct information concerning this scheme: and 
this we consider, is the best method to obtain a 
favorable influence on the minds of twelve millions 
of people. Fifteen State Auxiliary Societies have 
been formed, and more than one hundred and fifty 
county and town Auxiliaries reported. Of the 
State Society of Pennsylvania, the Board observes, 
they have, *‘ with an energy and liberality, wor- 
thy of the character of its members, and meriting 
our highest praise, resolved to defray the expenses 
of an expedition. ‘There is power in such an ex- 
ampie; and should it be generally felt, the remov- 
al of a single company of emigrants will be the 
least important result effected by their charity.” 

Our readers will recollect that this object was ac- 
complished; and the brig Liberia and Montgomery, 
some time since, left our shores with a select com- 
pany of emigrants, for Africa, under the auspices of 
this flourishing Auxiliary. 

The Legislatures of Thirteen States have pass- 
ed resolutions approving the object of this Society, 
and recommending it to the notice and the support 
of their citizens. leven of these States have in- 
structed their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to promote, through the General Govern- 
ment, any national measures that may be proposed, 
for removing such free persons of color as may be 
desirous to emigrate to Africa. And to this source, 
the friends of the plan have always looked, for the 
consummation of the noble designs of African 
Colonization. Committees in Congress have often 
presented reports in favor of this object; and we 
hope the day is not far distant, when the power 
and resources of the National Government will be 
directed to this purpose. What object was ever 
more worthy of that patronage? In the mean time 
our friends must continue their exertions; the en- 
suing anniversary of our National Independence, 
affords a fine opportunity for a general effort. I¢ 
will fall on a Sabbath. The like occurrence will 
not take place again in seven years; let the differ- 
ent denominations then unite on that occasion, to 
take up collections in aid of the Colonization Soci- 
ety. Most Ecclesiastical bodies in our country 
have recommended this measure, and it Is common 
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ground on which all can mee 
bly inferior to none that couf@ be mentioned; we 
therefore urge it the more earnestly. And we fur- 
ther suggest the propriety of the clergy of our city, 
calling a meeting among themselves, for the pur- 
pose of promoting this importantobject. By such 
a course, a very large amount might be raised, and 
their example, which is very important, would be 
generally imitated. And to conclude, what could 
be more appropriate, than on the sacred day which 
commemorates our country’s independence, to re- 
member those who are leaving us, to seek similar 
blessings on a far distant shore’ —V. ¥. Com. Adv. 





This step is proba- 


—— 


Tue following creed is extracted from Light- 
foot ; Works, vol. ii. p. 383. This eminent 
Divine, after the most diligent research in 
the different departments of Biblical and 
Rabbinical learning, supposed these articles 
to be contained in the laws and institutions 
of Moses, and that they were for substance 
embraced by the ancient, learned, and pious 
Israelites. 


‘© ARTICLES OF A BELIEVING JEW’S CREED, 
COLLECTED OUT OF MOSES’S LAW. 


1. I believe that salvation is by faith, not 
by works. 

When the Talmudic Jews make such a 
confession, “The just by his faith shall 
live :” it is no wonder, if the more ancient 
and more holy Jews, under the law, looked 
for salvation, not by their own merits and 
works, but only by faith. 

2. I believe that there is no salvation 
without reconciliation with God, and no re- 
conciliation without satisfaction. 

The first part of this article is so plain, 
that nature might teach it; and so might it 
the latter also. 

3. I believe that satisfaction shall once be 
made. 

This they might see by their daily sacri- 
fice, aiming at a time, when there should 
full satisfaction be made, which these poor 
things could not do. 

4. I believe that satisfaction for sin shall 
be made by a man. 

This is answerable to reason, that, as a 
man sinned, so a man should satisfy. 

5. I believe that he shall be more than a 
man. 

This they learned from the common servi- 
ces about the tabernacle, wherein the high- 
priest, a man as fully hallowed and sanctified 
as man could be, for his outward function ; 
yet did he offer, and offer again, for the peo- 
ple and himself, and yet they were unclean 
still. This read a lecture to every one’s a 
prehension, that a mere man could not do 
the deed of satisfaction: but he must be 


more 
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6. I believe the Redeemer must also be 
God, as well as man. 

The disability of beasts to make satisfac- 
tion, they saw by their dying in sacrifice 
one after another; and yet, man’s con- 
science cleansed never the better. The in- 
ability of man we saw before; the next, 
then, that is likely to do this work, are an- 
gels. But them Israel saw in the taberna- 
cle-curtains, spectators only, and not actors, 
in the time and work of reconciliation.— 
From hence they might gather, that it must 
be God dwelling with man in one person,— 
as the cloud, the glory of God, never part- 
ed from the ark. 

7. I believe that man’s Reedeemer shall 
die to make satisfaction. 

This they saw from their continued bloody 
sacrifices, and from the covenants made, 


and all things purged by blood. This the 


heedless manslayer might take heed of, and 
see that as, by the death of the high-priest, 7 


he was restored to liberty, so should man- 
kind be, by the death of the highest Priest, 


to the glorious liberty of the sons of God. | 


Their delivery from Egypt by the death of 


a lamb taught them no less. 


8. I believe that he shall not die for his 7 


own sin’s, but for man’s. 


Every sacrifice read this lecture, when | 
the most harmless of beasts and birds were 7 


offered. 


9. I believe that he shall overcome death. | 


This Israel saw by necessary conclusion, 
that if Christ should fall under death, he did 
no more than men had done before. His 
resurrection they saw in Aaron’s rod, the 
scapegoat, sparrow, &c. 

10. I believe to be saved by laying hold 
upon his merits. 

Laying their right hand upon the head of 
every beast that they brought to be offered 
up, taught them, that their sins were to be 
imputed to another ; and the laying hold on 
the horns of the altar, it being a sanctuary 
or refuge from vengeance, taught them, that 
another’s merits were to be imputed to them. 

Thus far each holy Israelite was a Chris- 
tian, in this point of doctrine, by earnest 


study finding these points under the veil of 


Moses. ‘The ignorant were taught this by 
the learned every Sabbath-day, having the 
Scriptures read and expounded unto them. 
From these groundworks of Moses, and the 
prophets’? commentaries thereupon concern- 
ing the Messias, came the schools of the 


Jews to be so well versed in that point, that — 


their scholars do mention his very name, Je- 
sus; the time of his birth, in Tisri; the 
space of his preaching, three vears and 2 
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half; the year of his death, the year of jubi- 
jee: and divers such particulars are to be 
found in their authors, though they knew 
him not, when he came amongst them.” 
eR 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has been 15 years in opera- 
tion,—was incorporated by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, December 4, 1816; and 
is now grown to be one of the most promi- 
nent institutions of the kiad. As this insti- 
tution and all its kindred associates were 
entirely unknown to our fathers in the church, 
we think it important to record an account 
of the rise and progress of education socie- 
ties, especially as we find such account con- 
densed into a small compass in the June num- 
berof the Spiritof the Pilgrims. And as 
this account is drawn by a warm advocate 
of the Society, it of course must be consid- 
ered impartial. 

“© A society of this description was estab- 
lished in Bristol, England, in 1686, by the 
donation of Mr. Edward Terrill of that city. 
Before 1700, it seems that the students, who 
received its patronage, were placed under 
the care of ministers in diflerent places.— 
About twenty-five years ago, another Bap- 
tist Education Society was formed in Eng- 
land, called ‘*the Northern Baptist Educa- 
tion Society.” The Society at Bristol, in 
1824, had assisted 120 men in their prepa- 
ration for the ministry. We are not inform- 
ed of the existence of any other societies in 
England, or on the continent, especially for 
this object, unless it be the Moravian Church, 
which 1s indeed an Education Society, but 
altogether of a different structure, and for 


more general purposes than those institutions, 
the history of which it is our design to trace. 


It should not be overlooked, however, that 
there are sundry provisions and foundations 
for the support of indigent candidates for the 


+ministry, in the Universities of Great Bri- 
) tain, and the continent. 
» senting Academies in England are also, to 


The several Dis- 


a very considerable extent, Education Soci- 
eties. Distinguished individuals, in that 
country, like the Thorntons, have done much 
in this way for the promotion of truth. 

“*<« In the United States, for a long peri- 
od, pious and indigent young men have 
been assisted at the different Colleges and 
Seminaries of learning. In 1807, the The- 


ological Seminary at Andover was founded. 


Very valuable pecuniary assistance, in many 
ways, has been furnished by the founders 
and patrons of this Seminary, in preparing 
young men to be preachers of the Gospel. 
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The same is true of the Princeton, Auburn, 
and other Theological Institutions. The 
first Education Society in the United States, 
which has come to our knowledge, was 
formed in the vicinity of Dorset, Vt., in 
1807. The Religious Charitable Society 
of Worcester county, which operated in part 
as an Education Society, was instituted in 
1811. In 1813, a society was formed, 
embracing the counties of Plymouth, Bris- 
tol, and Barnstable, Mass., called the Be- 
nevolent Education Society. ‘This socie- 
ty, within a few months, has become Aux- 
iliary to the American Education Society. 

“©The Massachusetts Baptist Educa- 
tion Society was formed in 1814. In 1818, 
a Protestant Episcopal Education Socic- 
ty went into operation at Washington, D. 
C. In 1820, the Connecticut Baptist 
Education Society was organized. The 
Baptist Education Society of New-York 
has been in existence twelve years.’-— 
The above named societies have done well 
in the cause they have undertaken, and we 
believe are constantly increasing in resour- 
ces and efficiency. 

“In 1805, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
took special order on this subject, and en- 


joined it upon the particular attention of their 


numerous Presbyteries. And we have rea- 
son to believe that the Presbyteries have not 
been unmindful of their duty. In 1819, 
the General Assembly organized a standing 
committee, or Board of Education, which 
besides their immediate influence between 
the Assembly and Presbyteries, reported 
twenty-four beneficiaries under their care in 
1825 ; nineteen in 1826 ; eighteen in 1827 ; 
nineteen in 1828; and eighteen in 1829. 
This Board was re-organized in 1829, and 
has now become an important institution.— 
It publishes a Monthly Register, is at pre- 
sent assisting more than forty young men, 
and promises great efficiency in the common 
cause. 

“The Presbyterian Education Society, 
organized in 1818, and now Auxiliary to 
the American Education Society, consists 
chiefly of individual members of the Pres- 
byterian church, living in the States of New- 
York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The 
number of young men patronized by this 
society, has recently exceeded one hundred 
a year. It includes the Western Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New-York, 
which is another very important institution. 

‘There are numerous minor auxiliary 
associations, scattered over the country, on 
which the great cause yery much depends. 
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There are, we believe, some important as- 
soejations for charitable Education in the 
Western States, the names and dates of 
which are not at our hand. So far as the 
Presbyterian Church extends, the Presby- 
teries are generally the medium of fulfilling 
this duty. Every Presbytery in the Unit- 
ed States,—of which there are ninety-two, 
—is virtually an Education Society for its 
own limits. And there are very few Pres- 
byteries which have not mere or less young 
men in a course of education. 

“The acknowledged magnitude of this 
subject—the great disadvantage of scatter- 
ed, unconcentrated effort—and the necessity 
of an organized ahd systematic operation, 
with one centre and one soul, not only for 
the general purposes of economy, but for the 
greater perfection of the whole plan, and 
for greater efficiency in accomplishing it— 
gave rise to the American Education So- 
ciety, in 1815. The principles on which 
this Society was organized—its enlarged 
and liberal policy—its wise provisions against 
abuse and perversion—together with its bold 
and eflicient occupation of the field of its en- 
terprise—have greatly commended it to the 
public confidence. 

“As the American Education Society is 
the largest and most important institution of 
this class, that has sprung up in our country, 
and, so far as we know, in the present age ; 
—as it has fairly taken the lead in this great 
enterprize, formed a system peculiarly its 
own, and gone into efficient operation upon 
a very extended plan—thus challenging 
public scrutiny, and depending upon the 
public patronage ;—it is due to such an un- 
dertaking, to examine its principles, and to 
weigh in the balance of truth and justice the 
results it has attained.” 


The subjoined extract from the Societies 
fourteenth annual report will show the amount 
of funds which it has already at command, 
and also the prospect there is for the annual 
increase of these funds: 


Receipts and Exptnditures, 


“From the Report of the Treasurer, it 
appears that the whole amount of receipts 
during the year ending the 30th of April, 
is THIRTY THOUSAND, SEVEN HUNDRED 
AND TEN DOLLARS AND FOURTEEN CENTS. 
Of this sum, there have been received, on 
aceount of permanent scholarships, four thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety nine dollars 
and fifty-four cents; leaving the amount 
received during the year for current use, 
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twenty-six thousand and ten dollars and 
sixty cents. 

‘*The expenditures, in the mean time, 
have amounted to THIRTY-FOUR THOUSAND, 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-SEVEN DOL- 
LARS AND EIGHTY-NINE CENTS. The ex- 
cess of expenditures, over the receipts, is, 
therefore, eight thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars and twenty-nine cents, 
To this sum is to be added the debt of the 
Society, at the last annual meeting, amount- 
ing to six thousand four hundred and two 
dollars, an& ninety-seven cents; and the 
entire deficiency in the funds will be found 
to be fifteen thousand one hundred and 
ninety dollars and twenty-six cents. 

‘* This deficiency is to be ascribed to the 
rapid increase of applications within three 
years past, without corresponding efforts to 
obtain funds. The increase of appropria- 
tions, in consequence of applications for aid, 
will be evident from the following state- 
ment. ‘The amount of appropriations to 
young men for the year ending 

May, 1827, was $ 8,652 


May, 1828, 10,485 
May, 1829, 19,009 
May, 1830, 28,522 


‘Tt is obvious that such augmented de- 7 


‘aands upon the Treasury, can be sustained 
only by a growing liberality on the part ot 
the community. It cannot be a question, 
for one moment, whether these demands 
shall be met. They are the result of those 
pledges, which have been given to worthy 
applicants, throughout the United States.— 
The Board, under these circumstances, could 
do no otherwise than resolve to go forward, 
trusting in Him who has the silver and the 
gold, and using every practicable method to 
relieve the Treasury of its load. 


Money Refunded. 

** A portion of the receipts for the year is 
composed of money refunded by former 
beneficiaries. Although, for manifest rea- 
sons, the income from this source is small, 
yet it is sufficient to show that there are 
those who find it both practicable and de- 
lightful to return to this sacred Treasury, 
the whole, or part, of what they have re- 
ceived. The Directors are more and more 
convinced that every reasonable expecta- 
tion which has been expressed on this sub- 
ject, will be realiand. The following 
sums have been refunded since the system vi 
entire loan was adopted in 1826. A larg. 
er sum may be expected in future years. — 

For the year ending 

May, 1827, $ 90 00 



























































May, 1828, 816 00 
May, 1829, 830 91 
, May, 1830, 1007 84 
h. | 
- 9 Total, $2744 75” 
4 a. Ih order to show the native tendency of 
da i this institution, and the relation in which it 
» stands to the recipients of its bounty, we 
‘ give the following extracts from the rules of 
te the Society : 
vo Appropriations in the form of Loans. 
he ‘* Appropriations in money shall be made 
nd jn the form of leans, for which young men, 
nd © whether of age or not, shall give their notes, 
Seat the time of receiving them, in the follow- 
the ing form—if under the direct superinten- 
ree Wdence of the Parent Society : 
} Fo a «i the Notes. 
+d “¢¢ For value received I promise to pay 
Pr the American Education Society, or order, 
a dollars in one, two, and 
hree years, after my preparatory studies for 
i he ministry shall have been closed ; viz. 
. ne third part each year, with interest upon 
Peach part after the same respectively shall 
have become due.” 
dee tae [Residence and Date. ] A— B— 
nee" ** For appropriations made to beneficiaries 
“9 y Branch Societies, the following shall be 
“ede he form used : 
He «© ¢For value received I promise to pay 
ae 1e American Education Society, or order, 
= for the use of the Branch of the Amer- 
thy an Education Society, ) dollars in one, 
we ptwo, and three years after my preparatory 
wry “studies for the ministry shall have been clos- 
a "@d; viz one third part each year, with inte- 
1 the Fest upon each part after the same shall have 
od to pectively become due; each of which 
arly instalments, immediately on its being 
id, is to be subject to the order of the trea- 
wala ihrer of said Branch Society.’ 
mer A B 
rea- 7 | Notes to be renewed at certain times. 
small, 9 « Upon receiving a new appropriation, 
© ar ung men shall be required, at the discre- 
id de- n of the Treasurer, to take up their for- 
aSUrY> er notes and give a new note, of the same 
PS 5O- rm, for the amount. ‘Vhen a beneficiary 
more s completed his whole course of study, or 
pecta- Wishes to close his connexion with the So- 
S sub- ‘@iety, he shall take up all the notes which 
owing has formerly given, and put the amount 
tem o} to a new note ; or, if he has entered upon 
. lare- 


s profession, the amount shall be divided 
to three equal parts, and a note given for 
ch part, according to the conditions ex- 
essed in hts former notes 


Ss. 
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Qualification of Membership. 


‘“* Any person who shall subscribe and 
shall pay into the Treasury at one time, one 
hundred dollars, and if a clergyman, forty 
dollars, shall be an honorary member ; and 
shall have a right to sit and deliberate in all 
meetings of the Society. But all members 
hereafter added to the Society, who shall be 
entitled to vote, shall be chosen by ballot at 
an annual meeting.” 


The Executive Power of the Society. 


‘The Society shall annually appoint, by 
ballot, eleven Directors ; who, together with 
the President and Vice President of the So- 
ciety, shall constitute a Board of Directors, 
five of whom shall constitute a quorum at 
any meeting regularly convened. It shall 
be the duty of this Board to increase the 
funds of the Society, by soliciting them- 
selves, and by appointing and instructing 
agents to solicit, the aid requisite to achieve 
the object in view. This Board shall have 
the power of appropriating all moneys for 
the support of beneficiaries; of examining 
and selecting candidates for patronage; of 
appointing committees to examine and 
recommend its applicants living in distant 
parts; nd, generally, of transacting all bu- 
siness necessary for the furtherance of the 
objects of this Society, not otherwise here- 
in provided for. The Directors shall also 
keep a fair record of their proceedings, and 
annually make report of their transactions 
to the Society.” 


As some have objected to this institution, 
as having a tendency to destroy the natural 
independence of its beneficiaries, and ren- 
der them mere puppets in the hands of the 
executive power, we think it proper to let 
its advocates speak for themselves. They 
represent the institution as speaking to ben- 
eficiaries as follows : 

‘We have found you hopefully posses- 
sed, by nature and grace, of those ele- 
ments of character, which are befitting a can- 
didate for the Christian ministry. You 
have signified to us your willingness and 
desire for this high office; but providen- 
tially, the indigence of your circumstances 
interposes discouraging, if not insuperable, 
obstacles to the necessary course of pre- 
paration. Satisfied of your worthiness of 
patronage, we propose to lend you as- 
sistance—not so much as to relieve you 
from exertion, or from a feeling of self-de- 
pendence, but just enough to encourage your 
personal enterprise, and with prudence, fru- 
gality and industry, to make it successful. 
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Whatever may have been your former course 

of life, all experience recommends that the 

sedentary habits of students should be fre- 

quently and daily relieved by vigorous man- 

ual exercise, for the health ‘of thei ir bodies, 

the strength of their minds, and the general 

soundness of their physical constitution.— 

We recommend, therefore, that you make 

these necessary exercises productive, as 

much as possible, of the means of your sup- 

port, by devoting yourself, at such times, to 

agricultural or mechanical occupations, which 
are not only honourable, but highly com- 
mendable in the estimation of the wise and 
the good, and also satisfactory to conscience, 
and favourable to virtue and piety. It com- 
bines amusement and recreation with use- 
fulness—with an actual product of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. We reason- 
ably suppose that by such means, and with 
frugal living, (which best becomes a disci- 
ple: of Christ in any case, but especially a 
candidate for the holy ministry,) you may 
furnish to yourself a very considerable por- 
tion of your necessary support. And so 
long as your Christian deportment and dili- 
gence shall commend you to esteem and 
confidence, we are authorized, within cer- 
tain limits, to loan you money as you may 

need, to he refunded by you, as may be con- 
venient, after you shall have entered upon 
your public, official labours. And if mis- 
fortune should prevent your acquiring the 
means of repayment, or if Providence should 
call you to a field of labour, demanding spe- 

cial self-denial or sacrifice, we are authorix- 
ed to assure you that a tender regard will be 
had to such considerations by your patrons, 

and if the exigency reasonably demands it, 

the speciality of your case will be held as a 
fair discharge of your obligation. In this 
manner, it is understood, that in the whole 
course of your education, you are relying on 
your own resources, present or anticipated, 
and are obsequiously obliged to no individu- 
al person or set of men. You are thrown 
upon your own personal character and en- 
terprise. The loan, which is allowed you, 
is not properly a charity, but your own per- 
sonal property, ministered by your patrons, 
as the public stewards of this sacred fund, 
on the conditions specified. Your volunta- 
ry self-consecration to the work of the min- 
istry is considered as making out a fair title 
to the peculiar and favourable conditions of 
the loan. The whole provision is intended 
to free you from that oppressiv eness of anx- 
iety, W hich characterizes common pecuniary 
obligations, to nourish your self-dependence, 

and | to cast you upon vour own resources. 
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And for your own present and future bene- 
fit, as well as to enable us to discharge our 
responsibility to the public, it will become 
you to husband your affairs with — 
and report their condition periodically to 
your patrons.’ ” 


The supporters of Education Societies, 
regard them as the great means which are 
to evangelize the world. And how are 
they to accomplish this great work? We 
give their own answer : 

‘Of one thing we are fully persuaded, 
that Christianity can never gain its destined 
triumph by sectarian influence. A particu- 
lar church, as an ecclesiastical polity, is in- 
capacitated, from its very structure, for en- 
larged catholic enterprise. It is too stiff, 
too unaccommodating, too regardful of self, 
to march upon the world in the spirit of the 
present age. Its appropriate province is to 
maintain, as far as convenient, its own faith 
and order among its own adherents. But 
we regard it as the highest and most sacred 
duty of individual Christians of al! sects, to 
lend their mightiest energies, by voluntary 
associations, to advance the great interests 
of a common Christianity.” 


Thus have we endeavoured in as brief a 
manner as possible to give the reader an 
accurate view of the rise, progress and pre- 
sent state of education societies,—and also 
of the principles, present condition, and ob- 
ject of the American Education Society in 
particular,—using their own language. 

It is not our design to attempt an analy- 
sis of the moral elements, here exhibited ; 
but to furnish the reader with correct infor- 
mation, on a subject that cannot fail to be 
of service. Because if these institutions be 
scriptural, the Christian is bound to co-ope- 
rate with their friends in support of them, 
and if they be not scriptural he is bound to 
guard against their influence, so far as God 
in his providence shall give his opportunity. 

It.seems obvious that the following par- 
ticulars may be objected against these associa- 
tions : 

Ist. They encourage many an indolent 
youth, whose god is his belly, and who has 
not sufficient energy to accomplish any thing 
by his own resources, to avail himself of the 
inducements here held out, as the best 
means of gaining a subsistence, and a good 
degree of respectability. This, however, 
is not our most formidable objection, because 
the gospel itself, the best institution in the 
world, is constantly abused by its professed 
friends. 

2d. They in reality bring their benefi- 
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ciaries into subjection to their directors or 
executive committees, at least until the mo- 
ney they have received be refunded. So 
that it is not a regularly constituted court of 
Christ’s house that beneficiaries are in sub- 
jection to, but a mere monied aristocracy. 

3d. Money,’ and not christian character, 
is the test of membership. 

4th. Their system of demanding repay- 
ment, with interest, of all monies advanced 
to beneficiaries, is calculated te accumulate 
an almost incalculable fund, and give them 
a power as despotic as has ever been claim- 
ed or exercised by the Pope. 

5th. These institutions go upon the open 
and avowed principle of breaking down all 
distinct ecclesiastical communities—banish- 
ing the peculiarities of the gospel—and es- 
tablishing a “‘ common Christianity,” that 
shall be acceptable to all ! 

These are what we conceive to be some 
of the most obvious objections to Education 
Societies ; we simply state them, and leave 
the reader to fill up the sketch and carry 
out consequences in his own way. 


—>—- 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE TRINITY. 


Unitarrans often class the doctrine of the 
Trinity with Transubstantiation, and insist 
that those who admit the former, ought not 
to stumble at the latter. The one doctrine, 
say they, may be supported by the letter of 
Scripture, not less than the other; and both 
are equally absurd. ‘This objection to the 
Trinity was urged by Dr. Priestly, and has 
since been echoed by hundreds of others.— 
The following reply to Priestly is from the 
pen of the celebrated Mr. Fletcher. 

1. ‘The question between Dr. Priestly 
and us is, whether there are three Divine 
Subsistences in the one Divine Essence.— 
Now it is plain, that to deny this proposi- 
tion, as reasonably as we deny that bread 
is flesh, and that wine is human blood, we 
must be as well acquainted with the nature 
of the Divine Essence, and of Divine Per- 
sonality, as we are with the taste of bread 
and wine. But how widely different is the 
case, the Doctor himself being judge? Do 
not his Disquisitions assert, that the Divine 
Essence hath properties most essentially 
different from every thing else—that of 
God’s substance we have no idea at all— 
and that he must forever remain the Incom- 
prehensihle? Therefore if God hath re- 
vealed that he exists with the three person- 
al distinctions of Father, Word, and Holy 
Ghost, the Doctor, after his concessions, 
can never deny it, without exposing at once 
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his piety, his philosophy, his logic, and his 
common sense ; unless he should make it 
appear that he is the first man who can per- 
tinently speak of what he has no idea at all, 
and who perfectly comprehends what must 
forever remain incomprehensible. But, 

2. “ The question between the Pope and 
us, with respect to transubstantiation, is 
quite within our reach; since it is only, 
whether bread be flesh and bones ; whether 
wine be human blood; whether the same 
identical body can be wholly in heaven and 
in a million of places on earth, at the same 
time ; and whether a thin round wafer, an 
inch in diameter, is the real person of a man 
five or six feet high. Here, we only de- 
cide about things known to us from the cra- 
dle, and concerning which, our daily expe- 
rience, and our five senses, help us to bear 
a right judgment, agreeable to the tenor of 
the Scripture. Therefore, 

3. ‘Considering that the two cases are 
diametrically contrary, and differ as much as 
the depths of the Divine Nature differ from 
a piece of bread; as much as the most in- 
comprehensible thing in heaven, differs from 
the things we know best upon earth ;—we 
are bold to say, that when the learned Doc- 
tor involves the Protestant worshippers of 
the Trinity, and the Popish worshippers of 
a bit of bread, in the same charge of absurd 
idolatry, he betrays as great a degree of un- 
philosophical prejudice, and illogical rea- 
soning, as ever a learned and wise man was 
driven to, in the height of disputation for a 
favorite error. 

Do what you can, says the Socinian, you 
must either sacrifice the Unity to the Trini- 
ty, or the Trinity to the Unity; for they 
are incompatible. But who says it? Cer- 
tainly not our Lord, who commands all na- 
tions to be baptised into the one name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
And if Dr. P. says it, then he says it with- 
out knowing it; for, speaking like a judi- 
cious Philosopher, he has just told us, that 
probably the Divine Nature, besides being 
simply unknown to him, most essentially 
differs from the human in many circumstan- 
ces of which he hath no knowledge at all. 
To this sufficient answer, we beg leave to 
add an illustration, which may throw some 
light upon the Doctor’s unphilosophical posi- 
tiveness. 

*“* Modern physicians justly maintain the 
circulation of the blood, which being carried 
from the heart through the arteries, flows 
back to it by the veins. But a learned Doc- 
tor, very fond of unity, availing himself of 
the connection which the arteries have with 
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the veins in all the extremities of the body, 
insists that one set of vessels is more agree- 
able to the simplicity of the human frame. 
What! says he, Arteries! Veins! and lym- 
phatic Vessels too! I pronounce that one 
set of uniform, circular vessels, is quite suf- 
ficient. You must therefore sacrifice the 
arteries to the veins, or the veins to the ar- 
teries; for they are quite incompatible.— 
This dogmatical positiveness of the Unitari- 
an anatomist would surprise us the more, 
if we had just heard him say, that there are 
many things in anatomy, of which he has 
no knowledge at all, and assert, that the 
minute ramifications, and delicate connec- 
tions of the vessels which compose the hu- 
man frame, are, and must forever remain, 
incomprehensible to those who have our 
feeble and imperfect organs. 

From this simile, which we hope is not 
improper, we infer, that if positiveness on 
this anatomical question would not become 
the learning and modesty of a Doctor in 
~~ a like degree of peremptoriness 
and assurance, in a matter infinitely more 
out of our reach, is as unsujtable to the hum- 
ble candour of a Doctor in Divinity, as to 
the cautious wisdom of a Philosopher.” 


ap 


Tuere is something in the following para- 
graph, so destitute of delicacy—so gross— 
containing such an incongruous mixture of 
religion and love—of spiritual and carnal 
gratification—with such an external display 
of self-denial and holy devotedness to the 
cause of God, so obviously connected with 
unchastened affection to the world and all its 
enjoyments,—that it is difficult to say what 
emotion was most excited by the perusal of 
it. Disgust we certainly felt,—at the idea 
of a “MARRIAGE FEE” a slight disposition 
to laugh manifested itself; but grief 
was not long in obtaining the ascen- 
dency. What a precious morceau for in- 
fidelity! Itis difficult to bring the mind to 
realize the sad fact, that any religious de- 
nomination, that we have been in the habit 
of so highly esteeming for its purity in doc- 
trine and practice, as we have formerly that 
of the General Assembly, is so fallen! So 
far removed from the simplicity of the gos- 
pel, as apparently to have lost even a sense 
of common propriety in the management of 
religious matters. But why should we 
dwell on this particular case as though it 
were someting strange. It is only one of 
the items, that fill up the catalogue of reli- 
gious doings, which it is so confidently as- 
serted are to evangelize the world. 


‘* A missionary meeting will be held by the leave 
of Providence, on next Monvay evening at 8 o’- 
clock, in the Third Presbyterian Church in this 
city, for the purpose of celebrating the marriage of 
the Rev. William Ramsey, and commending him 
and the person who is then to become his bride, to 
the grace of God; for success in their intended 
missionary labours in Bombay. We are aware, that 
many benevolent females in the different presby- 
terian churches of Philadelphia have been prepar- 
ing necessary articles for the outfit of these mis- 
sionaries; but still their passage to India must 
amount to five or six hundred dollars; and the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions are continually in want of funds to meet 
their numerous charitable engagements; it is pro- 
posed, therefore, that each person who feels able 
and willing, should bring a MARRIAGE Pee to the 
church, for the benefit of the missionaries to be 
married; and should put the same into the hands 
of his or her Pastor who may be present. The 
Pastors of the churches, and especially of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia to which Mr. Ramsey be- 
iongs, are invited to be present at this wedding, 
and farewell missionary meeting, without more 
particular invitation. 

Ezra Srites Evy.” 

—»-—- 
EccLeEstasTIC AL RECoRD.——Mr. William Mon- 
crief Pringle was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Cambridge, on the 29th of June, and enstalled as 
pastor of the Associate congregation of Ryegate, 
Vt. The ordination sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwillie, from 2 Cor. iv. 7—**We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us.” The Rev. A. Bullions, D. D., offered up 
the consecratory prayer. The charge was given 
to the candidate by the Rev. David Goodwillie, 
Sen., and to the congregation by Dr. Bullions.— 
In the afternoon Dr. Bullions preached from 1 
Tim. iv. 8—‘* Godliness is profitable unto all 
things,” &c. 

—<——- 

ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 


Tuts Presbytery met, for the first time, at Johns- 
town, on Wednesday the 21st inst. according 
to appointment of Synod. Rev. Andrew Stark 
preached and presided——text, Col. i. 283—** Whom 
we preach, warning every man, aud teaching 
every man in all wisdom; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” After being 
constituted, the Presbytery proceeded to install 
the Rev. John G. Smart as pastor of the Associate 
eongregation of Johnstown. Charges by the Rev. 
Peter Campbell. Rev. James Martin preached 
in the afternoon, from { Cor. i. 21—‘* It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” After which, the Presbytery again 
convened and transacted such business as came 
before them. Mr. Stark was appointed to draft a 
pastoral letter to be laid before Presbytery at their 
next meeting. Adjourned to meet again on the 
26th of October next, in Albany. 


—==_— 

We had designed to have given in the pre- 
sent number an account of the late proceed- 
ings in the General Assembly, particularly 
in the Presbytery of Philadelphia ; but have 
not been able, as yet, to get hold.of the facts 
so fully as we hope hereafter to be able to 
do. Something may be expected on this 
subject in our next number 
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TO PATRONS. 
2 lahat Sot Oe er ere ee ee eee ng dhe Monitor will be scept Ne. 
Much more re ven than heretofore, expense 
the numbers and teeding an volumes into one, they without ya alo poder. book, and 


save nearly one-half the expense in ory "iis jy wher arisen | inconvenience heretofore from 
want of Greek type, we have procured a foun’ = 


We shall print, for the present, a surplus number, expecting that they will be called for. 
Terms $2,00 per annum, payable in advance or at the annual meeting of the Associate Synod. 


In addition to the ministers and preachers of the Associate church, the following persons are author- 


ized to act as agents: 
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James Moorhead, Mercer, Mercer Co. Pa. . James Galloway, Jr., Kenia, Ohio. =~ 
John Sinart, Huntingdon, Pa. ‘Wm. Morris, Baltimore, Md. 


ndrew Monroe, > ae Pa. M’Neil & Stevenson, Cambridge, Washingten 
af ohn P. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Co. N. ¥... 


oom M’Cleary, York Centre, Livingston Co. A. Bachop, ay tn Co. N. ¥. 
Y i a ille, Ky. 
Samuel Preston, Jr. Abingdon, Va. 


Subscribers in Indiana, Mlinois, and Missouri, are requested to make payment.to the Synod’s 's Mis- 


sionaries, who will also receive and forward the names of new subscribers. 


Agents or others may enclose money to us at our risk, and at our expense where more than $5 is en- 


closed. 


g-The Post-Office to which the work is directed should always be named, when money is forward- 
ed. This is very important; for it is the only Pep mere ny credits ‘accurately, as there is a 


number of names alike on our list, directed to different Post-Offices. 


7 


*,” All letters relating to the Monitor, whether they contain communications for our pi or names 
of subseribers, or semittances of money, should be addressed to B. D. Packarp & Co. orto CHaun- 


cey WexsreRr, 71 State- -street, Albany. 


5 — 
Gye’ ON THE SPIRIT .—Price $1,12—an ppeetiins oaition, J csmaleed and for sale, by 
D. PAC & Co. 71 State-street. 
_oeeeee FOUR FOLD STATE.—Price 91,00 — New edition, for sale by 
- BD. ACKARD & Co. 7) State-street. 
Boesros ON THE COVENANTS-—In two volumes—Price 1 For sale by 
B. D. PA RD & Co. 7 State-street. 


HE ny AND MUCKERSIE’S CATECHISMS. Price. 

















copies—Constanuy on hand and for sale by D. PACKARD & Co. m1 tae 
SALMS OF DAVID, On phono with an original Preface by the Rev. James Martin, pastor 
of the Associate Presb: of Albany. Just and for sale 5 past 
B. D. PACKARD & Co. State-street. 
Ss prata BIBLES with the Psalms—several different kinds. Different pri For sale by 
B. D. PACKARD 4 Co. 71 State-street. 





BBIBLES, Quarto, Octavo and Duodecimo—a great variety. a 





Ca TRUTH accurately stated and illustrated, by the B ng Messrs. James Hog, Thomas Bos- 
ton, Ebenezer and Erskine, and others—occasi Bs ication of the Marrow of Mo- 
dern Divinity. Price $1, For sale by B. D. PA RD & Co. 71 State-street. 





N. B. @n all the above works a liberal discount will be made to such as purchase to sell agaiz. 
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